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THE NEW CRISIS IN RUSSIA 


The fall of Riga has been followed by an internal crisis in 
Russia of the most serious character. General Korniloff, who 
succeeded General Brusiloff as Commander-in-Chief of the 
Russian Army, made a demand upon the head of the Pro- 
visional Government, Mr. Kerenski, to hand over all civil and 
military powers to a representative of General Korniloff. He 
was promptly deposed from his command. Mr. Kerenski also 
issued a public statement as to this remarkable situation and 
declared a state of war in Petrograd and its neighborhood. This 
was followed by a movement toward Petrograd by General 
Korniloff at the head of large forces, and on September 12 
these forces were said to have an advance guard only thirty-six 
miles from Petrograd. Both the army and the people of Russia 
seem to be divided in their adherence to the two contending 
factions thus placed in close danger of collision. The army is 
largely, but not completely, in sympathy with General Korniloff ; 

the naval force in the Baltic Sea has announced its allegiance 
to Mr. Kerenski. It,is possible that a compromise may be had 
between the two factions, but the situation as we write is critical 
and dangerous in the extreme. It amounts practically to civil war. 
The immediate cause of this open clash is largely to be 
found in the danger in which Russia stands from the Secu 
advance that so easily captured Riga and is now seriously 
threatening the important stronghold of Dwinsk. General 
Korniloff, as commander of the Russian forces, has been greatly 
dissatisfied with what he considers the temporizing policy of the 
Russian Administration under Mr. Kerenski. As already re- 


rted in these pages, General Korniloff, at the National Con- 
nel in Moscow, made a brilliant and forceful speech in favor 
of the restoration of discipline and of aggressiveness in the 
army, and particularly urged that the military commanders 
should have full power of inflicting death by court martial. He 


received only lukewarm support in this policy from Mr. Kerenski, 
and the recent German advance has led General Korniloff to 
feel that nothing but a vigorous administration of discipline by 
the Government can save Russia from defeat by Germany. 

Politically the clash is one between Constitutional Democrats, 
such as Milyukov and Lwvoff, and the Social Democrats and 
extreme radicals, who have control of the councils of workmen’s 
and soldiers’ delegates. The former are urgent in desiring a 
vigorous prosecution of the war; the latter wish to establish a 
social democracy, and many of them are so radical in their 
political views that they regard the conduct of the war as a 
secondary matter. 

It is not believed that the movement headed by General 
Korniloff is reactionary in the sense that it desires to restore 
Imperialism, but it puts the vigorous proseeution of the war 
before the discussion of political theories. Naturally, the Keren- 
ski adherents declare, as Mr. Kerenski himself has done, that 
the movement under General Korniloff is a reactionary attempt 
to effect a counter-revolution, which, Mr. Kerenski says, “ has the 
design of robbing Russian ples of their hard-won liberties.” 
On the other hand, General Korniloff’s adherents declare that 
the vigorous prosecution of the war is the only question now 
before the country and that the Kerenski government is “ carry- 


ing water on both shoulders,” being unwilling to meet the war 
issues squarely because of the pressure from the more radical 
Socialists and labor leaders. Mr. A. J. Sack, the director of 
the Russian Information Bureau in New York, declares that 
the middle classes are behind Korniloff, while the masses sup- 
port Kerenski, and that General Korniloff’s action was precipi- 
tated by the refusal of Mr. Kerenski to enforce a programme 
of “ blood and iron.” 

At this distance the real question seems to be whether Russia 
shall put the vigorous prosecution of the war first or whether 


it shall try to settle political and social questions regardless of 
how greatly political perturbation may injure the war situation. 
Mr. Kerenski has issued an official proclamation in which he 
expresses hope that civil war may be avoided and declares that 
there is evidence of the loyalty of the troops and people to the 
Provisional Government. Naturally, General Korniloff is 
charged with personal ambition and with sympathy with the 
reactionaries in Russia. The fact, however, that such men as 
Milyukov and Lvoff are quoted as. his adherents indicates that 
the effort of the new movement is to center military power for 
war purposes and to: forward the ideas of a constitutional 
democracy rather than those of an excessively radical and So- 
cialistic government. There is no convincing evidence as yet 
either that General Korniloff is ambitious to establish himself 
as a political dictator or that he has any purpose or desire to 
restore the imperial régime. 


SWEDEN’S BREACH: OF NEUTRALITY 


The whole diplomatic world was astonished when Secretary 
Lansing last week made public the fact that the Swedish Lega- 
tion in Argentina had forwarded among its own official mes- 
sages to Sweden certain cipher telegrams from the German 
Chargé d’ Affaires in Argentina to the German Foreign Office 
at Berlin. This is an obvious breach of neutrality. How the 
despatches came into the possession of our Government is natu- 
<— not stated, but in themselves they were offensive and hostile 
to Argentina itself, as well as a breach of neutrality. They 
related to the seizure or sinking of Argentine ships by German 
submarines. Twice these despatches contained the brutal and 
inhuman recommendation that hereafter Argentine ships, if not 
spared, should be sunk without leaving any traces—that is, in 
plain words, that the German submarines should murder the 
crews of the ships in order to prevent diplomatic discussion. 

Baron Lowen, the Swedish Minister to Argentina, has denied 
any knowledge of the sending of the cipher despatches to Berlin 
through Sweden. However the offense was consummated, there 
seems to be no doubt whatever that the despatches were sent 
through the Swedish Legation, and the statement of Swedish 
officials that they did not know the contents of the despatches 
simply makes the matter worse rather than, as they seem to 
suppose, less reprehensible. Certainly Argentina had cause to 
demand the recall of the Swedish Minister and Chargé d’A ffaires, 
as well as the German Minister, Count Luxburg. The last, we 
are glad to add, has already received his passports. For 
diplomatic representatives of a neutral country to act as inter- 
mediaries through whom war messages are transmitted is, on 
the face of it, an international offense of a serious kind ; and 
that such inhuman and murderous proposals should be sent 
under the diplomatic cover of a neutral nation makes the case 
grave in the extreme. 


THE FRENCH CABINET CRISIS 


For the fifth time since the war began, France has a new 
Cabinet. : 
The first Cabinet, headed by M. Viviani, supplanted its 
predecessor because the war executive needed more power. 
The second Cabinet, headed by M. Briand, came into being 
because a coalition ministry was needed. 
The third Cabinet, also headed by M. Briand, was due to adesire 
to place the conduct of the war under a small group of executives. 
he fourth Cabinet, headed by M.Ribot, was formed because 
its predecessor had not given sufficiently elaborate explanations 
of its war policies to Parliament. 
The fifth Cabinet will be established because of the growth 
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of Socialism. Both in numbers and power there has been lat- 
terly in France a marked growth of Socialism. This is hardly 
reflected by the 166 Socialistie members in the Chamber of 
Deputies, say the Socialists, because, if an election were to be 
held to-day, the number of their members would be larger. The 
Chamber consists of 602 members, who are elected for four 
years. The Senate consists of 300 members, who are elected 
for nine years, one-third retiring every three years. 

The latest election to the Chamber took place in 1914, just 
before the outbreak of the war. At that time the moving force 
in the election was the reaction against the increased military 
effort following the conflict between Germany and France 
over Morocco ; indeed, it may be said that the French Chamber 
was chosen for the distinct purpose of weakening the three- 
year military service law. But before the new Chamber could 
act the war began. The law which was to have been weakened 
proved the salvation of France. 

The Deputies chosen in 1914 have been well called the weak- 
est that ever represented a great nation. After a while they 
recognized their weakness and became alarmed for fear that 
they might lose control of the war, and consequently their 
own political importance. As to this in general, and as to 
Socialism in particular, certain events played into their hands— 
at home, military inefficiencies like those in the sanitary and 
detective services, and abroad the increasing Socialist promi- 
nence in other countries, demanding an echo in France. Stung 
by the indiscreet behavior of one or two members of his Cabi- 
net, M. Ribot resigned. 

President Poincaré requested him to form a new Ministry. 
When the nanies of the new Ministers were announced, the 
Socialist Party Council compelled the Socialist Ministers to 
withdraw, on the ground that the new Ministry did not offer 
sufficient guaranty for a truly democratic policy. When the 
new Ministers assembled without their Socialist members, Pro- 
fessor Painlev¢é, Minister of War, announced that he would not 
continue in office with no Socialist representation in the Cabi- 
net. Hence a second Ribot resignation, and an invitation from 
the President to M. Painlevé to form a Cabinet. 

Alexandre Ribot, who in 1877 married Miss Burch, of Chi- 
cago, has had ailong and distinguished Ministerial career. If 
he was not the:author of the alliance between France and Rus- 
sia, at all events during his term of office in the Freycinet Cab- 
inet (1890-93) it was concluded. Up to the present war, M. 
Ribot was twice Premier. Since the outbreak of war he has 
been Minister: of Finance in all the Cabinets, inspiring his 
countrymen to sacrifices and commanding the admiration of foe 
as well as of friend. No one, we believe, commands more the 
confidence of all men, independently of party. 

If Paul Painlevé becomes Premier, he will owe his position 
largely to his services as Minister of War, notable among 
which was the appointment of General Pétain as Commander- 
in-Chief.. But he is not by profession a soldier. He is a profes- 
sor of mathematics attached to the Sorbonne, the historical 
seat of the Faculty of Letters and Science of the University of 
Paris, and is a man of intellectual distinction, high character, 
and delightful personality. 


THE BEGINNINGS. OF THE NEW ARMY 


The first actual step in the formation of the New Army of 
conscripts took place in New York and its vicinity on Septem- 
ber 10, and a few days earlier in many other places. The first 
contingents of the selected men joined the colors at their 
respective camps the country over. Only five per cent of the 
men who have been passed physically, and who either did not 
ask for exemption or were refused exemption, were called to 
service. About two weeks later forty per cent more of the first 
quota will go to the camps ; two weeks after that another forty 
per cent will join, and the remaining fifteen per cent will be 
called out when their presence in camp isdesirable. About thirty- 
five thousand men made up the total contingent just called out. 

In the big cities and in the little towns the process was much 
the same. At each exemption board headquarters the men 
chosen for the first detachment gathered ; each group was placed 
in charge of one man, and by train each detachment quietly 
proceeded to the camp for that district. In New York City, 
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for instance, 1,942 men were gathered at the local headquarters 
and taken to the railway station, where they embarked for the 
camp at Yaphank, Long Island. The cheerfulness and even 
eagerness of the young men to join the colors was a notable 
feature of the occasion. They raised banners, cheered, laughed, 
and sang songs, and they were greeted on all sides as they 
passed through the city with enthusiasm and with friendly 
good wishes. As one newspaper reporter says: “ There were 
no hangers back in that group. There were no long faces, sullen 
looks, or peevish complaints.” This seems to have been the tone of 
the drafted men the country over. There were absolutely no 
signs of resistance or of refusal to accept the National service. 
Among the legends on banners borne by the New York 
contingent were such as these: “On to Berlin—First Stop 
Yaphank !” “ The Bronx to Berlin !” 

This partial mobilization was everywhere conducted quietly 
and even enthusiastically, and the comparatively small army of 
recruits who now begin their training at the sixteen camps 
which have been prepared for them now form the nucleus from 
out of which soon our New Army will develop. 


SEND-OFF DAY 


The starting of the first contingent of drafted men to their 
camps was like the trickling of innumerable rills into a river. 
As we have said, only five per cent of those passed by the 
boards and not exempted were actually called out. Thus, a little 
town whose total drafted quota was a hundred might actually 
send only five men. But even in the small places, and with but 


a few men going, there was an impressive interest taken in the | 


home-leaving of the boys. Five men could not well march 
off with band and banners, but they might and should be 
told that they were honored. So, in one little town we know 
of, on the Sunday before the Monday of departure hundreds 
of townspeople, Home Guards, friends, and relatives gathered 
to honor the little band of soldiers-in-the-making. There: was 
oddity but at the same time something inspiring in the sight 
of, say, a dozen young fellows in straw hats and every-day 
clothes, with perhaps two or three Negroes, a Japanese, and 
others of clearly foreign descent among them, all standing in 
a mass of hundreds of admiring people, addressed by orators, 
sung to with National anthems, played at by the brass band, 
and finally presented with tokens of esteem such as comfort kits, 
and then escorted back by the Home Guards. Imagine this 
seene-repeated in thousands of little towns the country through, 
varying in size but always simple and genuine, and you will get 
an idea of “Send-off Day.” Nothing has brought the fact that 
this is the people’s war closer to the people’s consciousness than 
the localized sentiment and personal feeling shown at the small 
beginnings of what is ultimately to grow into the vast National 
Army. 


THE FAILURE OF AMERICAN AMMUNITION 


It has been officially admitted that approximately one-third 
of the small-arms ammunition supplied to: the United States 
Expeditionary Foree had defective primers. The primer in a 
shell is the vital if diminutive pinch of chemicals which, when 
struck by the firing-pin of the piece, explodes and causes the 
ignition of the main powder charge. 

It appears that the failure of these primers was caused by the 
inclusion of a small percentage of bromide in the priming ma- 
terial used in the manufacture of a large number of cartridges 
at the Frankford Arsenal. This bromide acted as a deterio- 
rating agent which in time destroyed the primers, even though 
it was present in too Small a quantity to be detected by the 
inspectors at the time of manufacture. 

Luuste for such a mistake should not be hard to find. It 
is fortunate not only that the defective ammunition was dis- 
covered before occasion demanded its use in battle, but also that 
the Government has frankly avowed the misfortune. 

The danger, as the “ Army and Navy Journal” points out, 
in such an accident lies not only in the possible loss of offensive 
power and in the peril to individual soldiers from the delayed 
explosion of cartridges, but in the injury which may arise to the 
confidence reposed by the Nation in the War Department. In 
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the present instance there is certainly no reason for loss of 
confidence. The mistake appears to have occurred as a natural 
consequence of the tremendous increase in the war activities of 
the country and the necessarily sudden expansion of munition- 
making facilities. The occasion can in no wise be compared to 
the embalmed beef scandals of the Spanish American war, and 
only minds anxious to create dissension and to undermine the 
war-making power of the United States would so describe it. 

It is significant that at least one of the Hearst papers took 
this occasion as a text for an editorial designed to stir up class 
hatred. 


OUR FIGHTING CONSTITUTION 


There have been some honest and sincere critics of the war 
measures of the Government who have based their objections 
on Constitutional grounds. They have feared that the fabric of 
our government under the stress of war might be injured 
beyond repair. 

Wesay that there have been some honest and sincere critics 
who have taken this stand, but it has been obvious that the 
greatest number of those who have been appealing to the Con- 
stitution have had in mind, not the protection of that historic 
document, but the object of hampering the Government in the 
prosecution of this war or any war. At least the first class 
which we have mentioned should be reassured by the clear and 
definite outline of the war-making powers of the Government, 
as based on the Constitution, recently made by Charles Evans 
Hughes before the Bar Association of, New York State. In this 
address Mr. Hughes pointed out that the Constitution justified 


’ the Draft Law, gave the National Government full power to 


send troops to foreign soil, to deal with treason, and to take 
the extraordinary measures which it has taken to control busi- 
ness enterprises, and the production and distribution of food- 
stuffs and articles which have a direct relation to our military 
efficiency. 

The power to wage war, as Mr. Hughes pointed out, means 
of necessity the power to wage a successful war. Mr. Hughes said 
concerning the centralization of power in the executive : 


The war powers under the Constitution are carefully distrib- 
uted. To the President was given the direction of war as the 
Commander-in-Chief of the army and navy. It was not in the 
contemplation of the Constitution that the command of forces 
and the conduct of campaigns should be in charge of a council, 
or that as to this there should be division of authority or respon- 
sibility. The prosecution of war demands in the highest degree 
the promptness, directness, and unity of action in military oper- 
ations which alone can proceed from the Executive. The exclu- 
sive power to muna the army and navy and thus to direct 
and control campaigns exhibits, not autocracy, but democracy, 
fighting udinds through its chosen instruments, and in accord- 
ance with the established organic law. 


Mr. Hughes was emphatically right in declaring that the 
United States possessed “a fighting Constitution as well as a 
peace-time Constitution.” 


THE WAR REVENUE BILL 


On Monday of last week, after many weeks of discussion 
and debate, the United States Senate passed the new War Rev- 
enue Bill. It is too soon to say what its effect will be upon the 
country, for the bill must now go to the House and Senate 
conferees. There is every indication of considerable discussion 
and modification of the bill before the House and Senate can 
agree, for the House and Senate have been, and perhaps still 
ure, at swords’ point on some of its important features. If the 
lll as framed by the Senate should be substantially enacted 
into law, it is estimated that it will produce a revenue of two 
and one-half billion dollars, of which the increased tax on 
incomes will be over three-quarters of a billion and the tax on 
exeess war profits will be something over a billion. 

Senator ” Follette and a small band of extremists who sup- 
ported him were hopelessly defeated. They had attempted to 
pass a very high.tax on incomes and profits, largely on the 
ground, as Senator . Hardwick, of Georgia, expressed it, that 
“this is a rich man’s war and a poor man’s fight.” The lan- 





guage of debate.uttered by Senator La Follette and Senator 
Hardwick, who have opposed America’s entry into the war in 
every conceivable way, inevitably arouses the suspicion that one 
of the motives of these two Senators for urging extreme taxa- 
tion was to make the war unpopular. 

The three chief sources from which the Government will 
derive income under this bill are from taxes on individual 
incomes, alcoholic beverages, and excess war profits. We do 
not now endeavor to give even a résumé of the effect of the 
new taxes on individual incomes. That may be left until agree- 
ment ‘is reached between the House and the Senate. But it 
would be an affectation if we did not notice one feature of the 
Senate Bill which is of prime importance not only to The 
Outlook but to all American periodicals which are distributed 
through the mails by second-class postage. We have already 
noted the fact that an effort was made to incorporate in the 
new Revenue Bill a provision for increasing the second-class 
postage by adopting the zone system. It was also proposed to 
tax periodicals on their net profits, without regard to the ques- 
tion whether those profits were war profits or not. So much 
confusion, debate, and difference of opinion developed as a 
result of this attempt to deal with postal matters in the Revenue 
Bill that the Senate, before the final passage of the bill, elimi- 
nated all reference to postal rates or special periodical taxes. 
This was done on the ground that the question of postal rates 
is a separate and distinct matter of Government policy, which 
ought not to be appended to a revenue measure and should be 
considered by itself. 

Such a view of the question seems to us reasonable, logical, 
and businesslike. If there is to be a readjustment of postal 
rates either on letters or second-class matter, that readjustment 
should be made in an act by itself, after careful and uninter- 
rupted consideration by the Postal Committees of the two 
branches of Congress. To attach postal legislation to a tax 
measure is somewhat akin to the practice, rapidly falling into 
disrepute, of attempting special legislation by means of “ riders ” 
on appropriation bills. 


THE PROGRESS OF LIQUOR LEGISLA'LIION 


On September 8, at eleven o’clock at night, the distillation 
of alcohol from foodstuffs for beverage purposes was suspended 
throughout the entire United States. The closing of the distil- 
leries was provided for in the Food Control Bill which oceupied 
for so long a time the attention of Congress and the country. 
The shutting down of the distilleries still leaves the activities of 
the brewers and the wine-makers untouched, save as they are 
affected by the increased war taxes.. 

Yet even the closing of the distilleries as a war measure 
marks a more radical step in the direction of National prohibi- 
tion than would have seemed possible a few years ago. The 
movement of the tide toward the drastic control or destruction 
of the liquor traffic has been swift and far-reaching in its 
effect. 

The recent history of the liquor movement is graphically 
shown by a series of maps published in the Anti-Saloon League 
Year Book for 1917, the official record book of the organiza- 
tion which has done more than any other to promote the cause 
of prohibition. 

tn the last ten years only four States have at any time 
taken a backward step in temperance legislation, and three of 
these States, Oregon, Alabama, and Indiana, have, since these 
backward steps were taken, adopted State-wide prohibition. 

Only four States in the country had by the first of last 
January failed to pass what the Anti-Saloon League regards as 
advanced temperance legislation during the past ten years. 
These States are Nevada, New York, Pennsylvania, and New 
Jersey. A striking exhibition of the advance of the temperance 
movement is shown by the wet and dry county maps of the United 
States and the wet and dry State maps of the United States 
covering the last few years. A complete wet and dry. map of the 
United States showing the encroachment of the dry area on 
liquor territory within States and counties is still more startling. 
Nevada and New Jersey are the only States left to appear in that 
midnight black which denotes in every temperance map wet terri- 
tory, and even Nevada has closed saloons in a few rural sections, 
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and contains two Indian reservations in which the sale of liquor 
is prohibited by a Federal law. New York, Pennsylvania, the 
New England States outside of Maine, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Illinois, Florida, California, Texas, and Louisiana show 
on the map in various degrees of black and white, few of them, 
however, appearing more than equally pied with the black of 
wet territory and the white of dry. 

Twenty-five States, with a population of more than 35,000,000, 
are now under State-wide prohibition. More than 55,000,000 of 
the population of the United States now live in prohibition 
territory, and more than sixty per cent of the entire area of the 
United States is now dry. The success of the prohibition move- 
ment has been one to astound both its friends and its enemies. 


THE CHILDREN OF THE CRUCIBLE 


From Colonel Roosevelt’s home at Oyster Bay there has 
been issued a declaration of loyalty and a creed of Americanism 
which bears the signature of many men representative of the 
diverse racial elements in our population. Polish, Russian, 
German, Irish, Italian, English, Swedish, and Serbian .in their 
inheritance, these sons and grandsons of foreign nations pledge 
anew their allegiance to the ideals of those who drew up the 
American Constitution. 

The statement begins: 

We Americans are the children of the crucible. It has been 
our boast that out of the crucible—the melting-pot of life in this 
free land—all the men and women of all the nations who come 
hither emergeas.Amerieans and as nothing else; Americans who 
proudly challenge as a right, not as a favor, that they “ belong ” 
just exactly as much as any other Americans, and that they 
stand on a full and complete equality with them; Americans, 
therefore, who must even more strongly insist that they have 
renounced completely and without reserve all allegiance to the 
lands from which they or their forefathers came, and that it is 
a binding duty on every citizen of this country in every impor- 
tant crisis to act solidly with all his fellow-Americans, having 
regard only to the honor and interest of America, and treating 
every other nation purely on its conduct in that crisis without 
reference to his ancestral predilections or antipathies. 


The statement continues by pointing out that at the present 
time the obligation of the crucible is particularly binding upon 
Americans of German and Irish blood. It denounces the pro- 
fessional pacifists as the spiritual heirs of the Tories who 
opposed Washington, and the Copperheads who in the name of 
peace opposed Lincoln. It announces the belief that ‘‘ it would 
be an act of baseness and infamy, an act of unworthy coward- 
ice, and a betrayal of this country and of mankind, to accept 
any peace except the peace of overwhelming victory, a peace 
based on the complete overthrow of the Prussianized Germany 
of the Hohenzollerns.” 

It calls for the unrelenting severity of the Government 
against traitors in America, whether their treasonable activities 
take the form of writing, speech, intrigue, or conspiracy. As a 
practical method of carrying out the general appeal, the sign- 
ers of the statement avow their belief that the best channel for 
the activities and utterances of the loyal “ children of the cruci- 
ble ” is to be found to-day in “ The Vigilantes,” the non-artisan, 
militant, anti-pacifist group of writers and artists who have for 
months been conducting a vigorous pro-American campaign in 
the newspapers of the country. 


A CATHOLIC ON THE PAPAL NOTE OF PEACE 


By no means all Catholics have received the Pope’s note 
on peace with approval or contentment. It is often surprising 
to men outside of the Roman Catholic Church to find how 
marked a line of divergence there is between the modernists 
and the reactionaries, the ultramontanes and the liberals, in 
that great and apparently homogeneous organization. A cor- 
respondent calls our attention to a letter which appeared in the 
London “ Times” last month from the pen of Richard ot, 
in which the course of Benedict XV in the war is criticised in 
terms which a British Protestant statesman would hardly ven- 
ture to use. What makes this letter uliarly significant is 
the fact that Richard Bagot is one of the most distinguished 
Roman Catholic laymen in England. An aristocrat by birth, 
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he has lived and traveled in Italy much of his life, and has 
written a number of novels dealing with the relations of the 
upper classes in Italy to the Roman Church. His book “ My 
Italian Year” is a most readable and interesting volume of 
Italian travel. Its penetrating and sympathetic interpretation 
of Italian social and religious life is that of an expert. 

In his “ Times” letter Mr. Bagot says that to attribute the 
maladroitness of the Papal peace note to the aloofness of the 
Pope from the practical affairs of the outside world is totally to 
mistake the situation. “It is not the first time that Benedict 
XV deliberately implies that he considers all the belligerent 
parties as equally guilty,” Mr. Bagot says, and he contends 
that “in attributing to the present Pope a want of proper 
knowledge of the true origin and conduct of this war we are 
seeking to shield him at the expense of truth.” He concludes 
his letter with some interesting interrogatories : 


We have now the Pope’s own assurance that his opinions on 
the war are not influenced by the representations of any of the 
belligerent Powers—and we are bound, I suppose, to accept as 
the truth what his Holiness tells us. I can, at any rate, vouch 
for the fact that the Pope was entirely uninfluenced by certain 
reports of German horrors perpetrated in Belgium in 1915 ‘and 
again in 1916. These oe pane were drawn up by reliable wit- 
nesses, both ecclesiastical and lay, and were consigned to a well- 
known Belgian diplomat for submission to the Holy Father and 
to the Cardinal Secretary of State. I well recollect the sadness 
and indignation of the Belgian diplomatist in question at the 
coldness, the indifference, and the cynical skepticism he encoun- 
tered. By what, then, I repeat, is Benedict XV influenced? 
And why is a German peace, in his Holiness’s opinion, the only 
peace which it would be right or possible to make after more than 
three years of war? 


Although Mr. Bagot does not answer his own questions, we 
think they can be answered. Benedict XV belongs to the ultra- 
montane wing of the Roman Church, a wing which devoutly 
believes in the principle of absolutism both in religion and 
government. He cannot, therefore, help being sympathetic with 
the Hohenzollerns, who are the great champions of absolutism 
in this war. Moreover, his natural sympathies are with Austria, 
for Austria is the one great ultramontane govérnment left in 
the civilized world. Even Spain is less ultramontane than Aus- 
tria. By writing his note in the form in which he did, Benedict 
XV, who no one doubts is a profound lover of peace and Chris- 
tian brotherhood, made a tactical mistake, at the very least, 
which his great predecessor, Leo XIII, would never have made. 
For if the Holy See even by implication allies itself with the 
principle of absolutism to-day, it allies itself with what is inevi- 
tably the losing side. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE 


Woman suffrage was defeated in Maine on Monday, Sep- 
tember 10, by a decisive vote, in spite of the fact that President 
Wilson, the Governor of the State, and a majority of the Con- 
gressional delegation from Maine urged Maine citizens to vote 
affirmatively on the question. The cities were more strongly 
opposed to extending the suffrage than the country districts. 

As is usual in elections involving a hotly contested question, 
both sides claim that the result is a significant one. The 
opponents of woman suffrage are elated because they carried 
the election by a vote of nearly two to one, in spite of the fact 
that the influence of the National and State administrations 
was.against them. Although it is the first time that Maine, 
which is naturally conservative, has voted on the question, the 
anti-suffragists assert that its citizens were fully informed by a 
complete campaign of education beforehand. On the other hand, 
suffrage supporters say that, for a first vote in a State of New 
England and Puritan traditions, seventeen or eighteen thousand 
out of a total vote of about fifty thousand indicates that the 
— of Maine are beginning to study the question seriously. 

tatistics show that the total vote was much larger than is 
usually cast in the State at special elections on referendum 
questions. 

There is no doubt that the injudicious course of the small but 
vociferous extremists on the suffrage side in their attacks on 
the President and their picketing of the White House in Wash- 
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ington solidified and strengthened the opposition in Maine. 
The militant group of the suffrage party would do wisely to 
recall that slavery was not abolished by the extremists, led by 
Garrison, but by the moderates, led by Lincoln. It is also = 
sible that voters in Maine may hold the position which The 
Outlook holds, that all public questions not bearing directly on 
the war ought as far as possible to be postponed until the 
war is brought to a successful issue; that nothing ought to 
be allowed to divide the Nation or to turn its thoughts and 
energies into another channel; and that only those reforms 
should occupy the citizen’s attention the solution of which is 
necessary to the vigerous and successful prosecution of the war. 


A SINGING PEOPLE AND ONE OF ITS LEADERS 


* All who desire to sing for the pure joy of singing, regard- 
less of their ability to read music, are invited to sing in the 
Community Chorus.” That is the dignified invitation of the 
New York Community Chorus. “ No dues and no voice tests.” 
That is its slogan and one secret of its popularity. “ Harry 
Barnhart, director.” That is its motive power and directing 
force. 

Harry Barnhart, whose photograph appears on another 
page, is one of those natural musical geniuses who possess 
magnetism and power of leadership. He is an American 
is about forty-five years of age, and is not only a dreamer o 
dreams but a worker of wonders. Fora dozen years he dreamed 
of community choruses and then his dreams came true —first in 
Los Angeles, California, then in Rochester, New York, and 
finally in New York City. For nearly two years he has been 
leading vast choruses of plain people in New York City and 
opening their souls to the joys of music—not merely the hear- 
ing of music but the making of it. He began with classes in the 
public schools ; now the New York Community Chorus has the 
use of the great hall of the City College. Last winter the 
Chorus, numbering eighteen hundred, gave Handel’s “ Mes- 
siah ” in Madison Square Garden before an audience of ten 
thousand. Last June it gave Haydn’s “ Creation ” in the Hip- 
podrome before another vast audience. The current week it 
gives a great open-air “ Song and Light Festival” at night in 
Central Park. A thousand children will participate in this 
festival, accompanied by a thousand adults and two thousand 
soldiers and scores of thousands of volunteers. For Mr. Barn- 
‘hart has the faculty of making people sing who did not know 
they possessed the power of singing. He makes soldiers sing, 
he makes baseball “ fans” sing, he can make any crowd join in 
and thoroughly enjoy a song. — 

Mr. Barnhart is not the only devotee of this new art of mak- 
ing the American people enjoy—and produce—music. He is 
perhaps the most prominent leader in a nation-wide movement 
that deserves every encouragement at this time. Kansas is said 
to have over thirty community choruses. Wisconsin’s State 
University is forwarding a similar progressive musical move- 
ment in its State,and other States both East and West are 
falling in line. In the days of stress that are before us the abil- 
ity to sing will help to hearten the people. As Mr. Barnhart 
says, “a singing nation is a nation of faith and courage.” Mr. 
Barnhart, it is announced, will teach a great class of the 
soldiers at Yaphank, Long Island, how to sing their way to 
victory. 

The songs that are to help our soldiers in their struggle for 
the world’s liberty must be learned by them and by our boys 
and girls; and the community choruses may perform a real 
service in teaching them. These songs, and many others, should 
be printed in cheap form and given to the people so that they 
may read the mon 4 while they sing. The chorus leader must 
do the rest. Some of the songs so distributed by the New York 
Community Chorus to multitudes during the Sunday afternoon 
“sings ” at the Mall in Central Park are these: “ America,” 
* Annie Laurie,” “ The Star-Spangled Banner,” “ Dixie,” “ In 
My Old Kentucky Home,” “ Over There,” “ Keep the Home 
Fires Burning,” “ Battle Hymn of the Republic,” “ How Can 
I Leave Thee,” “Tenting on the Old Camp Ground,” and 
“The Hymn of Free Russia.” These are songs of the people, 
some familiar and some attuned to the new occasions that con- 
front us. Properly introduced and used, they will give the Na- 
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tion a common voice for the single aim that must inspire the 
common people to carry this great war through to its righteous 
end. They will do more. They will inculcate a love of music 
and of musical expression in our people that will give them the 
joy of a new and unifying mental and spiritual resource when 
their fighting is over and the world sheathes its sword in the 
assurance of a real community of nations. 


HUNGARIAN VERSUS GERMAN OPINION 


Hungarian opinion is becoming increasingly opposed to 
German opinion on more than one subject. 

We find the most recent exhibition of this difference in the 
statements by Hungarian papers on President Wilson’s reply 
to the Pope—statements greatly annoying to most of the Ger- 
man press. 

For instance, “ Az Est” (in English “ The Evening ”), of 
Budapest, which has the largest circulation of any paper in 
Hungary, says: “ Every real friend of peace and every patriot 
must agree with the terms of the Wilson reply. . . . The 
ideals on which the answer is based are well suited to the 
foundations upon which, after the war, the Governments may 
build up a lasting peace.” And the “ Magyar Orszag ” (in 
English “ Hungary ”’), of the Independence party, adds: “ For 
the courage of his answer President Wilson deserves the thanks 
of every honest believer in peace. He who condemns Wilson’s 
note has delivered his soul to the devil of war.” 

“We are absolutely astounded at the views these journals 
express,” says the “ Berliner Lokal-Anzeiger,” which tries to 
be a Government mouthpiece. It declares that the Hungarian 
newspapers apparently have no idea how insulting are the 
President’s charges against Germany. 

A correspondent who speaks with authority on Hungarian 
matters informs us that the journal “ Orszag ” is the organ of 
the Independence party and of Count Michael Karolyi, its 
leader. The opinions expressed by these two Hungarian papers 
form only another striking indication that lovers of national 
freedom all over the world are instinctively against Hohen- 
zollernism. 


THE AMERICAN PURPOSE 


THE GERMAN SPIRIT 


INCE President Wilson replied to the peace proposal of 
Benedict XV, speculation has been rife in many quarters 
as to the exact meaning of his demand that the German 

a guarantee whatever agreements are entered into by the 
rerman Government. 


In his memorable message, republished in full in The Outlook 


AND 


of September 5, President Wilson said : 


We cannot take the word of the present rulers of Germany as 
a guarantee of anything that is to endure unless explicitly sup- 
ported by such conclusive evidence of the will and purpose of 
the German people themselves as the other peoples of the world 
would be justified in accepting. Without nol guarantees treaties 
of settlement, agreements for disarmament, covenants to set up 
arbitration in the place of force, territorial adjustments, recon- 
stitutions of small nations, if made with the German Govern- 
ment, no man, no nation, could now depend on. 


German apologists have read into these words a demand for 
a mere change in the form of the German Government, an 
they have denounced this demand as an unjustifiable interfer- 
ence with the internal affairs of a sovereign people. 

Pacifists have read into these words an invitation for an early 
negotiated peace; peace to be accepted whenever the German 
people evince a desire for a representative government. 

ut neither German apologists nor pacifists will have the 
final say as to the proper interpretation of the President’s ad- 
dress. The meaning of the President’s message is not to be 
found in a mere verbal analysis of its contents. It is, indeed, 
beyond the power of the President himself to give the ultimate 
interpretation of these words which came from his own pen. 
They were the words of President Wilson, but they came from 
the heart of the American people. 

In a democracy such as ours the true value of the utterances 
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of statesmen is to be judged by the willingness and the purpose 
of the ——_ to translate those utterances into accomplished 
facts. If the American people are not behind the words of 
President Wilson, the message to the Pope is worth no more 
than the word of those German diplomats whose honor has 
become a byword among the nations. 

It is upon the American people that the brunt of the task of 
making the President’s words an accomplished reality will fall. 
It is a task which they have undertaken solemnly and with a 
constantly growing realization of the immensity of the burden 
which they have pledged themselves to assume. 

The unalterable purpose of America not to make peace with 
the forsworn government of Germany is a purpose which can- 
not be set aside either by sophistical defenders of Germany or 
by pacifists who cry Peace, peace, when there is, and can be, 
and should be, no peace. 

The purpose of the American le is one which will not be 
balked by any mere change in he faves and the organization 
of the German Government. It is a purpose which cannot be 
halted by any profession of lip loyalty, from either the German 
people or the Genus Government, for the sanctity of treaties 
and the inviolability of international law. 

No revolution in Germany will satisfy the American people 
which is not a moral as well as a political revolution. If 


William Hohenzollern were to-morrow to be elected the first - 


president of a German republic, if the letter of the constitution 
of New Zealand were to-morrow made the fundamental law of 
Prussia, if the German people themselves should publicly abjure 
all faith in the divine right of kings and announce their solemn 
adherence to the Hague Conventions, while at the same time 
their submarines continued to murder crews of merchantmen, 
their airmen to drop bombs upon hospitals and cities, their 
armies to terrorize and debauch the civilian population of con- 
quered territories, their diplomats to seduce neutral govern- 
ments, their spies to betray the honor of nations with which the 
German nation is at peace—the change would avail nothing. 

It is not because the German Emperor told Ambassador 
Gerard that “ there was no longer any international law ” that 
the American people lost faith in Germany; it is because, 
day after day, week after week, month after month, year after 
year, the American people saw that the German Government, 
with the acquiescence of the German people, was translating 
the sentiment behind the Kaiser’s words into a governmental 
policy, that General Pershing is to-day in France and American 
destroyers are co-operating with the British fleet in Irish waters. 

The official recognition which President Wilson, in his mes- 
sage to Benedict XV, gave to the distinction between the 
German people and their Government is one which the Amer- 


_ican people can afford to take into consideration only when the 


German people renounce the spirit and acts as well as the 
trappings of autocracy. 


When will the end come? It can come only when the enemy 
understands, when he sees the evil he has caused, and regrets it ; 
when he is ashamed. The change must not be merely on paper— 
one in the laws of his country—but one of his mind. 


These words were spoken by Ambassador Jusserand, but 
they are a true interpretation of the spirit of the purpose of 
the American people in dealing with the evil spirit of Germany. 
The French Ambassador echoes the purpose of the American 
Nation, which has guaranteed by its treasure and the lives and 
faith of its citizens the validity of the message of President 
Wilson to the Pope. 


AARON BURR 


The unpatriotic course of Senator La Follette has resulted 
in an interesting exchange of letters in the New York “ Times ” 
on Aaron Burr between Professor Van Tyne, President of the 
Michigan Historical Commission, and Mr. Walter F. McCaleb, 
Fellow of the Texas State Historical Association. Professor 
Van Tyne, in his letter, said that he knew of no American 
publie man but Aaron Burr “ more ready to betray democracy 
for his own ends” than Senator La Follette. Mr. McCaleb replied 
that to say that “ Burr at any stage of his career played a role 








at all comparable in infamy to that now being played by the 
Senator from Wisconsin is the veriest vilification,” and added : 
“ Burr was not a traitor. He was a patriot, a soldier of the 
Revolution, and an ‘ annexationist’ before his time. He had 
his faults and his ambitions, but he played fairly the game of 
politics as that game was played in his day.” 

It is not surprising that Mr. McCaleb should defend Aaron 
Burr from the charge of being a traitor, for he is the author of 
a book, “The Aaron Burr Conspiracy,” which is a scholarly 
and, on the whole, judicial essay defending Burr from the 
charge of plotting a secession of the West or Southwest from 
the United States, with the intention of making himself the dic- 
tator or monarch of a new empire there to be established. The 
theory which Mr. McCaleb expounds in this historical essay is 
that ase planned the Blennerhassett expedition because “ his 
heart was in the cause of the liberation of the Spanish colonies.” 
In corroboration of this view he closes his volume with the 


following passage : 


Burr’s determination to have a hand in the settlement of 
affairs in Spanish America was long in being resigned. Neither 
the venomous persecutions he had experienced in his own coun- 
try nor the desperate buffeting to which he was subjected in 
Europe had moderated his enthusiasm. . . . Some years later, 
when the Texans began their struggle for Be msceall song Burr 
manifested an intense interest in the result. One day, upon 
reading some account from that quarter, he exclaimed : “ There! 
You see? I was right! I was only thirty years too soon. What 
was treason in me thirty years ago is patriotism now!” 


The facts are that Burr was indicted for treason, was tried 
in Richmond in the Federal Circuit Court before Chief Justice 
Marshall, and was acquitted with the Scotch verdict of “ Not 

roven.” In his opinion on the law of the case—one of the 
ongest and most elaborate of all his great collection of consti- 
tutional opinions—Justice Marshall laid down the principle 
that under the Constitution no man can be convicted of treason 
except upon the testimony of two witnesses to an overt act. As 
there was no such testimony, Burr could not be convicted. 
Marshall’s estimate of Burr’s personal character, however, is 
not to be found in this decision, but in his refusal to be a party, 
much as he was opposed to Jefferson’s political philosophy, to 
the attemnt of some of his own political associates to elect 
Burr President in 1800 in place of Jefferson. It is doubtless to 
a large extent upon Burr’s acquittal under the great Chief 
Justice that Mr. MeCaleb bases his belief that “the story of 
his [Burr’s] — conspiracy was deeply rooted, but the 
heart of it has decayed, and soon the whole of it will have 
fallen to dust.” 

But neither Mr. McCaleb’s letter nor his book disposes of the 
general scorn in which Aaron Burr’s memory is held to-day by 
most right-minded Americans. Mr. McCaleb says of Burr : 
“He had his faults and his ambitions, but he played fairly the 
game of politics as that game was played in his day.” This is 
truly reversing the proverb and praising with faint damnation. 
Burr certainly did not play the game of politics as Washington 
or John Adams or Alexander Hamilton or John Marshall or 
Charles C. Pinckney played it, and they were all his contem- 
poraries. Moreover, the most impartial historians, writing from 
diverse points of view, unite in regarding him as wholly un- 
scrupulous and untrustworthy ; and some of his defenders even 
only succeed in portraying him as a sort of moral degenerate. 
Schouler describes him as “ brilliant, intriguing, captivating in 
manners, a systematic seducer of women, and one whose rest- 
less ambition was the more dangerous because of his utter want 
of conscience and generosity.” 

The English writer Frederick Scott Oliver, whose most 
recent book, “ Ordeal by Battle,” has attracted much attention 
in this country, in his masterly life of Alexander Hamilton pays 
an ungrudging tribute to Burr’s “ minor virtues ”’—his intel- 
lectual brilliance, his wit and humor, his social charm, his in- 
dustry, his daring, his dignity unruffled by misfortune or success. 
But he sums up the matter with this conclusion : 


And yet the fact remains that every one did distrust him with 
the exception of his personal friends, not only as a loyal citizen 
but also as an honest man. It is impossible, moreover, to resist 
the conclusion that Aaron Burr, with all his great and admirable 
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qualities, was in fact a sham. Chesterfieldian maxims are not the 
best foundations for a real human character. His manner and 
his pose were magnificent. His attitude in the face of the world 
was sublime. But we have the feeling all the time that he was 
acting; that in public affairs his eye was fixed on the pit and 
the stalls, or, at any rate, upon the critics rather than upon the 
object. 


In 1903 the personal journal of Aaron Burr was privately 
»rinted in full from the original manuscript in the library of 
Mr. William K. Bixby, of St. Louis, Missouri. This Journal 
was written during Burr’s tour in Europe, and was, says Mr. 
Bixby, “ intended for his own information and the amusement 
of his daughter. Apparently he made a copy of what he had 
written and mailed it to her from time to time. His copy, how- 
ever, must have varied in many respects from the original, for 
it is simply inconceivable that a father who loved and respected 
a daughter as Burr loved and respected Theodosia could have 
written for her perusal many of the things contained in his 
Journal.” 

This would be the natural conclusion of any sane and healthy- 
minded man, for the Journal contains not merely accounts of 
his amours, but a detailed record of his transactions with the 
women he encountered on the street, their qualities, the length 
of his visits, and the cash payments he made to them. That he 
himself recognized that these barefaced records might flout 
public opinion is shown by the fact that he slightly veiled them 
in a kind of Americanese French. Numerous passages in this 
Journal show that it is the work of a moral degenerate. It 
will not do to say of such a Journal, as Mr. McCaleb says of 
Burr’s politics, that its author played fairly the game of jour- 
nal-writing as that game was played in his day. It is a journal 
of the days of Nero, not of the days of Aaron Burr’s grand- 
father, Jonathan Edwards, or of his father, the Rev. Aaron 
Burr, the first President of the College of New Jersey, now 
Princeton University. 

Mr. Bixby, the editor of this Journal, says that Burr has 
been “ persistently and vindictively misrepresented and _ vili- 
fied ;’ but he admits that “he had, indeed, some conspicuous 
faults which can neither be concealed nor condoned. He made 
promises easily, and often broke them without regret ; he was 
extremely careless, though not intentionally dishonest, in his 
financial transactions ; he was a scoffer at religion, though his 
father and grandfather had been clergymen ; his political prin- 
ciples sat lightly upon him; and after the death of his wife he 
was notorious for the immorality of his private life.” To this 
pleasing portrait Mr. Oliver adds the statement that “ at the age 
of seventy-eight he marries a lady of beauty, spirit, and fortune 
[the somewhat unscrupulous Madame Jumel], and another lady 
breaks her heart at the event. Within a few months he is sepa- 
rated, coming under the suspicion of infidelity.” 

How Burr could have had any more “ conspicuous faults ” than 
these and have remained unhanged it is hard to imagine. In- 
deed, he barely escaped hanging, for, having killed Hamilton in 
a duel which he forced upon that political antagonist, alleging 
a trivial pretext as his excuse, he “was denounced as a mur- 
derer,” to quote Mr. Bixby again, “ was indicted for murder in 
both New York and New Jersey, and was compelled to flee to 
the Southern States.” Mr. Bixby’s comment, that “ both before 
and after the duel there was nothing censurable in Burr’s con- 
duct when measured by the standards of the times in which he 
lived,” loses its weight in view of the fact, also stated by Mr. 
Bixby, that not long after the duel, “ ruined politically and 
financially, with his beautiful home at Richmond Hill sold for 
debt, ostracized by society and shunned by men of all parties, 
Burr now resolved upon a journey to the West.” A man who 
is “ ostracized by society and shunned by all parties ” can hardly 
be said to have “ played fairly the game of politics as it was 
played in his day,” or to have measured up to “ the standards 
of the times in which he lived.” He was condemned by both his 
political and his social contemporaries, not by more severe judges 
of a more exacting moral period. 

Another bit of interesting testimony to Burr’s obnoxious 
qualities has just come to our attention. An interesting histori- 
cal pamphlet has recently been privately printed describing 
what is believed to be the “ oldest hotel in America,” the Beek- 
man Arms at Rhinebeck, New York. Under the management 
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of twenty-two successive landlords, it has been continuously open 
as an inn since 1700. 

“ The dining-room,” says this pamphlet, “is the same that al! 
the guests of the past, great and humble, have broken fast in 
The fireplace there is the same before which one night in 181:: 
Aaron Burr and General John Armstrong sat chatting when 
Miss Eliza Jacques, daughter of the landlord, entered to pass 
through to the kitchen. Burr, who had just returned from the 
French Court, imperiously ordered her to bring him a boot- 
jack. She modestly replied: ‘It is not my place to bring you 
a bootjack, but I will order a Negro to do it.’ Burr sprang up 
angrily, and, shaking his fist at her, shouted: ‘ By God, you 
are not too good to bring me a bootjack !’ General Armstrong 
sprang in front of Burr, and, shaking his fist in turn at him. 
cried : ‘ By God, sir, she is too good to bring you a bootjack. 
and if you say that again I'll knock you down, sir!’ Burr sub- 
sided; he knew that the General was an expert swordsman. 
General Armstrong lived long in the house, an honored guest. 
He was United States Senator from New York, Minister to 
France, and Secretary of War.” 

Mr. McCaleb is right in saying that Aaron Burr cannot be 
compared to Senator La Follette, objectionable as the latter’s 
present course is, but not for the reason which the stout defender 
of Burr gives. Mr. MeCaleb thinks that the comparison vili- 
fies Burr. But these two dangerous politicians cannot be 


compared, because no American public man, either before or 


since the days of the Revolution, has a blacker record than 
Aaron Burr. His very charms, so full of glamour and seduc- 
tiveness, made him a double menace to the life of his country. 

At this time especially, when the United States is endeavor- 
ing to do its share in establishing higher standards of National 
and international morality as a protection against the unscru- 
pulousness and selfishness of Germany, no palliation or defense 
of the acts and standards of Aaron Burr ought to be allowed 
to pass unnoticed. 


SALUTE! 


Before the ex-civilians who have assembled from all over 
the country for transformation into the new National Army of 
the United States have gone very far in their training they 
will begin to learn something of the meaning and purpose of 
the military salute. 

Perhaps to a great many of these men the salute will prove 
a difficult ceremony to comprehend. We are a civilian nation, 
very largely ignorant of the meaning of military tradition, and 
we are naturally and characteristically loth to engage in any 
operation which appears to acknowledge the existence of a 
superior authority. Probably a very large number of Ameri- 
cans—and many of them will be found in the ranks of the Na- 
tional Army—still cherish the idea that the military salute is 
something akin to the obsequious touching of the hat which 
we associate with the liveried servant educated under an anti- 
quated system of caste distinctions. 

If any notion current in America is further from the truth, 
we should like to have it brought to our attention. Of course 
the recruit who first enters the National Army with this notion 
concerning the military salute firmly fixed in his mind will for 
some time continue in his resentment at this required ceremony. 
But if he has in him the making of a soldier, it will not be 
long before he comes to look upon the military salute as a 
privilege instead of a humiliation. 

The civilian-minded recruit will get his first formal introduc- 
tion to the method of giving the hand salute even before he has 
mastered the Manual of Arms. This instruction is an elementary 
8 of the school of the soldier. In his first week in camp, per- 

aps before he is given his rifle—his “ piece ”-—his commander 
will describe to him the proper method of saluting. In the lan- 
guage of the drill regulations (since the drill regulations cannot 
be improved upon for brevity or clarity) he will doubtless hear 
his commanding officer say : 


Raise the right hand smartly till the tip of the forefinger 
touches the lower part of the Pre Phan p Gal the right eye, 
thumb and fingers extended and joined, palm to the left, fore- 
arm inclined at about 45°, hand and wrist straight; at the same 
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time look toward the person saluted. Drop the arm smartly by 
the side. 


“Company Atten—shun! Hand Salute! Hand Salute! Hand 
Salute!” A little later in his training the recruit may listen to a 
lecture from his captain in which the dry bones of this military 
form will be clothed with an understanding of the meaning of 
military courtesy as expressed in the salute. 

But we doubt very much whether a real understanding of 
the salute will begin to become a part of the recruit’s normal 
mental process until he has taken part in his first regimental 
review, and has been given an opportunity not only to salute 
the uniform of his country, but also to honor the flag as it is 
lowered at sunset. There is something in a regimental review 
which, once experienced, can never be forgotten. The rookie 
who has stood at attention under arms while the flag is lowered 
and the “ Star-Spangled Banner ” is played will have learned 
more of the meaning of military courtesy and the dignity of 


THE NAME OF FRANCE 
BY HENRY VAN DYKE 


READ AT THE CONCLUSION OF HIS LAFAYETTE DAY ADDRESS IN THE ALDERMANIC CHAMBER OF THE NEW YORK CITY HALL, SEPTEMBER 6 


Give us a name to fill the mind 


the profession to which his country has called him than can be 
learned from a thousand lectures or ordinary drills. 

The salute on the part of the subordinate is not intended in 
any way as an act of degradation or a mark of inferiority, but 
is simply a military courtesy that is as binding on the officer as 
it is on the private; and just as the enlisted man is required to 
salute first, so is the officer required to salute his superiors first. 
It is the bond uniting all in a common profession, marking the 
fact that above them there is:an authority that both recognize 
and obey—Country. . . . The officer and the private belong to 
a brotherhood whose regalia is the uniform of the American 
soldier, and they are known to each other and to all men by an 
honored sign and symbol of knighthood that has come down to 
us from the ages—The Military Salute. 


The recruit who has learned to recognize the truth behind 
this admirable statement made by Captain Morse in his “ Non- 
Commissioned Officers’ Manual” will have gone a long way 
towards acquiring the mental attitude of the true soldier. 


With the shining thoughts that lead mankind, 
The glory of learning, the joy of art,— 
A name that tells of a splendid part 
In the long, long toil and the strenuous fight 
Of the human race to win its way 
From the ancient darkness into the day 
Of Freedom, Brotherhood, Equal Right,— 
A name like,a star, a name of light,— 
I give you France / 


Give us a name to stir the blood 
With a warmer glow and a swifter flood,— 
A name like the sound of a trumpet, clear, 
And silver-sweet, and iron-strong, 
That calls three million men to their feet, 
Ready to march, and steady to meet 
The foes who threaten that name with wrong,— 
A name that rings like a battle-song,— 
I give you France / 






HE celebration of the anniversary of the birth of Lafay- 
ette, September 6, is steadily coming to be National in its 
scope. Following the precedent so admirably set last year, 

the day was remembered in New York by a notable celebration 
under the auspices of a committee of which Theodore Roose- 
velt, Elihu Root, and James Stillman were the honorary presi- 
dents, Judge Willard Bartlett the presiding chairman, and 
Maurice Léon, of the New York Bar, the executive secre- 
tary. 

In the forenoon flowers and wreaths were laid upon the 
statue of Lafayette in Union Square, and an address delivered 
by Mr. John Quinn on the services of Lafayette to, this Re- 
public. Mr. Quinn, a well-known New York lawyer, was born 
in Ohio, of pure Irish stock, and his eloquent appeal for whole- 
hearted aid from the American people for France in her strug- 
gle for liberty and freedom, and his account of what thousands 
of patriotic Irishmen are doing in the trenches on the western 
front, was a fine answer to the seditious arguments of a few 
mistaken zealots in this country, of Irish extraction, who appar- 
ently hate Great Britain more than they love the country of 
their adoption. The Union Square exercises were made pictur- 
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Give us a name to move the heart 

With the strength that noble griefs impart, 

A name that speaks of the blood.outpoured 

To save mankind from the sway of the sword,— 
A name that calls on the world to share 

In the burden of sacrificial strife 

When the cause at stake is the world’s free life 
And the rule of the people everywhere,— 

A name like a vow, a name like a prayer,— 

I give you France / : 


esque by a troop of Boy Scouts, on whose behalf two of their 
officers laid a wreath on the Lafayette statue (as illustrated 
by a picture on another page), and by the presence of a battalion 
of uniformed naval recruits from the naval recruiting station 
which has been built in the center of the Square on a large 
scale to represent a battle-ship. Their band, also formed of 
recent recruits, furnished the music, which was excellent. 

The main ceremonies of the day were held in the afternoon, 
in the beautiful Aldermanic Chamber of the historic old City 
Hall of New York. The guests of honor consisted of represent- 
atives of the Commissions, the Consular officers, and the armies 
and navies of France, Russia, and Great Britain. Mayor 
Mitchel, grandson of the famous and courageous Irish patriot, 
John Mitchel, made a stirring address of welcome. New York 
has never had a Mayor who could appear to better ‘advantage 
on occasions of this kind. Mayor. Mitchel in his address con- 
firmed his steadily growing reputation as a public speaker, 
clear thinker, and solid American patriot. His entire public 
and executive course during the war has well entitled him to 
the sobriquet of “the fighting Mayor,” by which he is affec- 
tionately known to all those who believe that the American 
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people have gone into this war, not merely to defend themselves, 
but to defend the principles of democracy and free government 
upon which this Republic was founded, and through the main- 
tenance of which only can it endure. 

Addresses were also made by Dr. Henry van Dyke, recently 
American Minister to The Hague, and by Mr. André Tardieu, 
High Commissioner of the French Republic to this country. A 
poem was read by Dr. John H. Finley ; it appearson the next page. 

Dr. van Dyke’s address was a striking appeal for a recogni- 
tion in our National life of that quality in Lafayette which 
chiefly made the great Frenchman what he was—the quality of 
chivalry. For, said Dr. van Dyke, “if chivalry is to be swept 
off the face of the earth, as the modern Prussian militaristic 
philosophy asserts that it is, then may God grant me the boon 
of being swept off with it, for life on earth without the spirit of 
chivalry would not be worth living.” We print below a portion 
of Dr. van Dyke’s address, and on the preceding page the fine 
poetical tribute to France which he read at its conclusion. 

There was a similar Lafayette celebration in Independence 
Hall, Philadelphia, at which the French Ambassador, Mr. 
Jusserand, was the chief speaker. In New York the day was 
concluded by a notable dinner given under the auspices of the 
France-America Society. Among the speakers at this dinner 


the words in which Charles Fox, pleading for the aid of 

England to rescue him from an Austrian prison, described 
him to the British Parliament in 1796 as “ that noble character 
which will flourish in the annals of the world and live in the 
veneration of posterity when kings and the crowns they wear 
will be no more regarded than the dust to which they must 
return.” But there is a clearer and more luminous vision in 
what Sainte-Beuve wrote in 1838:? “I believe that if Lafay- 
ette had lived in the Middle Ages he would have been what he 
was in our own times—a chevalier, seeking still in his own way 
the triumph of the rights of man under the sign of the Holy 
Grail.” 

Of all that has been said about Lafayette I like the words of 
Sainte-Beuve best. They give the keynote of the character 
which we desire not only to praise but also to understand. He 
was a true knight of liberty, a chevalier. The distinctive glory 
of his career lay, not in military genius, though he had a touch 
of it; nor in political sagacity, for he had none of it. The 
golden secret of his inestimable service to America, to France, 
to the world, lay in his whole-hearted chivalry. 

The first element of chivalry is enthusiasm, a flame in the 
soul, a great love, a sovereign passion. 

From the moment when young Lafayette, a junior officer in 
the French Musketeers, dining with his commander in the gar- 
rison of Metz, heard the Duke of Gloucester, a brother but no 
great friend of George III, tell the story of the fight for free- 
dom in America, the heart of the eighteen-year-old boy, to use 
his own words, “enlisted ;” the knight embraced his lifelong 

uest. 

’ I do not believe that he fully understood it then as he did 
later when he wrote: “ This was the last struggle of Liberty ; 
its defeat would have left it without a refuge and without a 
hope.” ‘No, in that first fine impulse of devotion there was less 
reasoning and more instinct. It was a coup de foudre—love at 
first sight. But it was real enough to carry him through a hun- 
dred obstacles to the accomplishment of his fixed purpose of 
crossing the ocean and offering his sword to America. .. . 

Arriving in Philadelphia after a slow and toilsome journey, 
he was rather coldly received by members of Congress, who 
were at that time surfeited with foreign officers of minor merit 
who demanded high command and pay. But Lafayette was of 
another type. He sent a frank and generous address to Con- 
gress in which he asked only two favors: “ The one is, to serve 
without pay, at my own expense; the other is that I be 
~~? Portraits Littéraires, II, p. 148. Paris, 1844, 


N | OTHING more eloquent has been said of Lafayette than 
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were Ambassador Jusserand, who came on from the Phila- 
delphia celebration to attend it, and Mr. Henri Franklin 
Bouillon, President of the French Radical party. Mr. Jusserand 
stated the only possible basis of peace negotiations with the 
Germans when he said: “ We want a change, not in their laws, 
but in their minds. Peace will come when they understand the 
value of a word, of a pledge; when they understand that the 
crimes committed on the soil of France have been committed 
against the whole of a mankind from which they are set apart ; 
when they repent and are ashamed.” 

Mr. Bouillon, who received part of his education in England 
and therefore speaks the language of that country perfectly, de- 
clared that “ no peace is possible until full victory has been won,” 
and aroused cheering by a tribute to Great Britain. “ Eng- 
land,” he said, “‘ was bound by no treaty; she had agreed only 
to keep the seas clear and furnish a hundred thousand men. 
She furnished two million men and doubled her fleet !” 

It is believed by the Executive Committee that the celebra- 
tion of Lafayette Day, as an occasion for renewing fealty to the 
principles of freedom, independence, the rights of small nations. 
and the solidarity of international friendship which actuated 
Washington and Lafayette, is now established on a permanent 
and annual basis. 






allowed to serve at first as a volunteer.” His offer was accepted, 
a commission as major-general was granted to him, and he was 
assigned, at his own request, to the staff of Washington, hence- 
forth his adored chief. 

Thus began one of the most famous and perfect friendships 
in human annals—the sublime Washington and the generous, 
loyal Lafayette. Thus America enrolled in the imperishable 
cause of liberty a most noble, perfect knight ; a man so brave 
that when he was wounded at Brandywine he fought on with 
the blood running out of his boots; a man so devoted that he 
refused the absolute command of an army to invade Canada 
because he detected in the offer a cabal against his Chief; a 
man so unselfish that he resigned the leadership of the troops 
to another at Monmouth without a murmur because his Chief 
wished it ; a man so courteous that he neither took nor gave 
offense, but was always smoothing away jealousies and strifes 
between other officers, as he did at Newport ; a man so stead- 
fast that he never relaxed his efforts until the alliance between 
France and America bore full fruit in the presence of the 
French fleet and the French army under Rochambeau at York- 
town; and then, a man so high-minded that he would not 
advance to crush Cornwallis until Washington was present to 
command the final victory. 

It was the youthful chivalry of this man, as Count d’Estaing 
said, that ‘* so happily formed the first bond of union ” between 
two great nations, to both of which his fame now belongs. 

My friends, history repeats itself before our eyes. When the 
mad Potsdam war lords struck their treacherous blow through 
bleeding Belgium at the breast of France, in August, 1914, the 
young heart of America “ enlisted” in her cause—the sacred 
cause of liberty. In the air and in the ambulance, in the trenches 
and in the hospitals, thousands of the flower of our youth 
sprang to her service—volunteers, volunteers! They asked no 
official sanction ; they disregarded and overleaped all obstacles : 
they were mustered by enthusiasm and enrolled by devotion : 
they gave themselves as a true knight lays his gift at his lady's 
feet! Write the names of Victor Chapman, Richard Hall, Alan 
Seeger, and the many young heroes who followed them on the 
road to glorious death, in the roll of that order of chivalry 
which is Tented by the name of Lafayette. Write also the names 
of those brave boys—yes, and girls too—whom danger spared. 
as it spared him, and who live on as he lived to serve the un- 
dying cause of freedom. 

Let us not forget the peculiar and inestimable value of just 
such chivalry. It counts for more than numbers. It gives light 
and leading. Even as Lafayette’s beau geste was a powerful 
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and steady influence in bringing France to our side in that first 
struggle, so the example of our heroic youth has been of great 
avail among the potent, constant causes which have brought 
America to her inevitable place in this last fight for democracy 
against tyranny. The eloquent words in which President Wilson 
announced the participation of our country with France and 
Great Britain in this war repeat and reverberate the very 
principles which Lafayette voiced a hundred times and in which 
he lived and died. 

Remember also, and especially at this hour, the chivalrous 
tenacity with which he kept his faith. He came to us at the 
darkest time of our early history. The defeat of Long Island 
had put Washington’s army to flight. The ragged Continen- 


EVERY MAN’S LAND 
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tals were freezing in their refuge at Valley Forge. The defend- 
ers seemed unable to drive the invaders out, and the invaders 
unable to catch the defenders. It looked like a drawn battle, a 
stalemate. Many declared the struggle vain, and cried out for 
a conference, a compromise, a peace by arrangement. But 
Washington knew better than to dishonor the sacrifice already 
made in order to obtain a counterfeit of the thing he was fight- 
ing for. Lafayette stood with him. He had enlisted, not for a 
campaign, but for the war. The word stalemate was not in his 
vocabulary. The words that stood emblazoned there were : 
first, Victory ; then Liberty ; then Peace. The chosen motto 
on his coat of arms was Cur non—* Why not ?” and the spirit 
of his life was to “ fight on.” 


(LE PAYS DE TOUT HOMME) 


BY JOHN FINLEY 


The following poem was read by Dr. Finley, President of the University of the State of New York, at the Lafayette Day celebration in 


the Aldermanic Chamber of the historic New York City Hall on September 6. It is a description of that tortuous strip between the trenches 
of the Germans and the Allies popularly known among the fighting soldiers as “No Man’s Land.” It stretches from the North Sea to Bel- 
fort. The verses are Dr. Finley’s suggestion of the world use, sacred and high, to which this tract should be put; for not only to the millions 
who daily take part in the struggles there, but also to the tens of millions who daily visit it in their thoughts, and especially to those whose 
husbands, fathers, sons, brothers, or lovers have died there, should this strip be dedicated as a “common,” a God’s Acre, and a world forum 
to which they will go to breathe free heroic air, to remember their dead, and to receive guidance towards the truth. This strip of land, 
which Dr. Finley has so happily called “ Every Man’s Land,” should be, he suggests, the site not only for a Pantheon, but for a World 


University or Academy.—TueE Epirors. 


I 
There ’s a strip of the Earth 
That ’s of infinite worth, 
Though a craterous, sterile space ; 
Its border ’s a trench 
And the ground of it’s French, 
But it’s leased by the human race. 





II 


It is many leagues long, 
But so narrow, a song 
Can span with a quaver this strait ; 
Yet when Lucifer fell 
From high Heaven to Hell 
No farther he flew to his fate. 






III 
No loved latitude’s line 
Does this region define ; 
It wanders in aimless extent, 
Like a trickle of blood 
O’er a globe all bestud 
With landmarks of ancient descent. 


Iv 
By the World it is tilled, 
And its acres are filled 
With the harrows of Moloch’s moil ; 
While the myriad mind 
Of the whole human kind 
Comes daily to watch its grim toil. 


¥ 


In its skies are no birds, 
In its pastures no herds, 
Save airplanes and tauben and tanks ; 
O’er its every red rood 
The cannon-clouds brood, 
All its rivers have flowerless banks. 






VI 

By a Pentecost flame 

Is lit every name 
From Ypres to the Vosgian tarn ; 

In every known tongue 

Are its syllables sung— 

Through every man’s speech runs the Marne. 








VII 
For it’s “ Every Man’s Land,” 
And every man’s hand 
That has fought for Liberty there 
Has but helped clear the site 
For the temples of Right 
That will spring in its valiant air. 





VIII 
And some day there will rise 
In the sight of men’s eyes 
A Pantheon, out in this field, 
*Mid the iron-stained clods 
Where the potlus, grown gods, 
The spirit of France have revealed. 





Ix 
And with it will stand 
In this “ Every Man’s Land” 
(Not no man’s but every man’s ground) 
The impregnable walls 
Of Delectable Halls 


Where Earth’s greatest seers will be found ; 


x 


Where every land’s Youth 
Will look for the Truth 

At the end of the planet’s wars ; 
Where blood-burgeoning flowers 
Love-lingering bowers 

Will lift at their luminous doors. 





xI 

“Le Pays de Tout Homme !” 
By the Meuse and the Somme 

We'll love thy brave soil as our own; 
Thy tenuous thread 
Is the pledge of thy dead 

That Might “ shall not pass ” to Earth’s throne. 
XII 
On the ruins of hates 
The United World States 

Will build in thy trenches their fane 
To a Freedom, world-wide, 
That they who have died 

Shall not one have perished in vain. 












THE REFUGEE 


A NARRATIVE OF THE SUFFERINGS OF INVADED FRANCE 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE FROM PARIS BY DOROTHY CANFIELD 


Dorothy Canfield, now Mrs. Fisher, is the daughter of the late Dr. James H. Canfield, formerly librarian of Columbia University. She 


is a graduate of Ohio State and Columbia Universities, was formerly Secretary of the Horace Mann School, has traveled much in 


urope, 


is the author of several educational books, but is most widely known as a successful novelist. Her most important work of fiction is “The 


Bent Twig.” She is an accomplished French scholar.—THer Eprrors. 


could have stood for the very type and symbol of the 

intelligent, modern woman; an energetic leader for 
good in her native town (a bustling industrial center in the 
north of France); unsentimental, beneficent ; looking at life 
with clear, brightly observant, disillusioned eyes ; rather quick 
to laugh at old-fashioned narrowness ; a little inclined to scoff 
at too fervently expressed enthusiasms, such as patriotism ; very 
broad in her sympathies, very catholic in her tastes, tolerant as 
to the beliefs of others, radical as to her own, above all, a thor- 


W we had seen her last, just before the war, she 


oughgoing internationalist ; physically in the prime of her life,. 


with a splendid, bold vigor in all her movements. 

Now, after less than three years of separation, she sat before 
us, white-haired, gaunt, shabby, her thin face of a curious gray- 
ish brown which none of us had ever seen before, her thin hands 
tightly clasped, her eyes burning and dry—the only dry eyes 
in the room as she talked. 


Much of what she told us I may not repeat, for she said, with 
a quick gesture of terror, dreadful to see in one who for forty 
years had faced life so indomitably: “No, no, don’t publish 
what I say—or at least be very careful; choose only those 
things that can’t hurt the people who are up there, still in 
‘their’ power.” 

“ Why not publish what you say ?” I asked her, rather chal- 
lengingly. “I don’t think people in general understand half 
enough what the life of the invaded provinces is. One never 
sees any really detailed descriptions of it.” 

She answered, bitterly, ‘‘ Doesn’t the reason for that silence 
occur to you?” 

“No, it doesn’t. I never have understood why so little is 
given to the public about the sufferings of the invaded popula- 
tions.” 

She looked at me strangely, the half-exasperated, half-patient 
look one gives to a child who asks a foolish, ignorant question, 
and explained, wearily: “If those who escape tell what they 
have seen up there, those who are left suffer even worse tor- 
ments. ‘They’ have spies everywhere, you know, no, that’s 
not melodramatic nonsense, as I would have thought it three 
years ago, it’s a literal fact. Very probably that little messen- 
pa who brought the letter in here a moment ago is one. 

ery probably your baker is one. Anywhere in the world 
whatever is printed about what ‘ they ’ do to our people in their 
power is instantly read by some German eyes, and is instantly 
sent to German headquarters in the invaded regions. For in- 
stance, one of my friends who escaped at the risk of her life 
told about how we tried in our orphan asylum to keep the chil- 
dren mindful of France, how after closing hours, when the 
doors were shut, we took out the French flag from its hiding- 
place and told the children about France and whatever news 
of the war we had managed to hear. That article appeared, a 
half-column, in an obscure provincial newspaper with no indica- 
tion as to which town was meant. In less than two weeks, from 
German headquarters in Brussels, went out a sweeping order 
to search to the last corner of the cellar every orphan asylum in 
the invaded regions. It was two o’clock in the morning when 
the searching squad in our town knocked at the doors. The 
flag was found, and our little collection of patriotic French 
recitations ; and before dawn the superintendent, a splendid 
woman of fifty-seven, the salt of the earth, had disappeared. 
She was sent to a prison camp in Germany. Three months later 
we heard she wasdead. Do you understand now why you must 
not repeat most of what I tell you, must give no clue as to how 
we hide our letters, how we get news from France; above all, 
say nothing that could give any idea of who I am. ‘ They’ 
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would do such dreadful things to Marguerite and little Julien 
and old Uncle Henri if ‘ they ’ knew that I have talked of the life 
there, of what ‘ they’ have done to our people.” 

No, until the world turns over and we have awakened from 
the hideous nightmare no one may speak aloud of certain mat- 
ters up there in Belgium and in the invaded provinces of 
France. But there are some things she told us which I may 
pass on to you, and I think you ought to know them. I think 
we all ought to know more than we do of what life is to the 
people who are awaiting deliverance at our hands. There are 
certain portions of her narration, certain detached pictures, 
brief dialogues and scenes, which may be set down in her own 
words. Your imagination must fill in the gaps. 

“The first months were the worst—and the best. The 
worst because we could not believe at first that war was there, 
the stupid, imbecile anachronism we had thought buried with 
astrology and feudalism. For me it was like an unimaginably 
huge roller advancing slowly, heavily, steadily, to crush out our 
lives. During the day, as I worked with the wounded, I threw 
all my will power into the effort to disbelieve in that inexorable 
advance. I said to myself: ‘ No, it’s not possible! They can’t 
have invaded Belgium after their promises! Modern peoples 
don’t do that sort of thing. No, it’s not possible that Louvain 
is burned! Wild rumors are always afloat in such times. | 
must keep my head and not be credulous. The Germans are a 
highly civilized people who would not dream of such infamies 
as those they are being accused of.’ All that I said to myself, 
naively, by day. At night, every hour, every half hour, | 
started up from sleep, drenched in cold sweat, dreaming that 
the crushing roller was about to pass over us. Then it came, it 
passed, it crushed. 

“* But there were other, better things about those first months. 
For one thing, we had hope still. We hoped constantly 
for deliverance. Every morning I said to the girl who brought 
the milk, ‘ Are they here yet? ‘They’ meant in this case the 
French troops coming to deliver us. Yes, at first we expected 
them from one day to the next. Then from one week to the 
next, then from one month to the next. Finally, now, we 
have no strength left for anything but silent endurance. Be 
sides that hope, which kept us alive those first months, we were 
not yet in that windowless prison which ‘ they’ have succeeded 
in making our own country to us. We had news of France and 
of the outside world through the French and English prisoners. 
They were brought into our improvised hospital to have their 
wounds dressed before they were put on the train to be sent 
forward to their German prisons. As we cared for them we 
could get news of the battles ; sometimes we heard through them 
of the men of our families; always they were a link with the 
world outside. We did not know what a priceless boon that was. 

“ But even this slight contact was soon forbidden us. We 
showed too openly the comfort it brought us. Free people, as 
we had always been, we were not then trained, as tyranny since 
has trained us, to the wretched arts of secrecy. We did too 
much for those prisoners. The people in the streets crowded 
about them too eagerly, showed them too many kindnesses. 
‘They’ decided that our one link with the outside world must 
be broken. Fewer and fewer prisoners were sent ; finally we saw 
none—for weeks and weeks none at all. We knew nothing but 
what ‘they’ told us, saw no other world, were hypnotized 
almost into believing that no other world existed. 

“ The last ones who came through—that is one of my memories. 
We never knew by what chance they were sent through our town. 
One day we looked, and there in our street were half a dozen 
French soldiers, with bloody heads and arms, limping along be- 
tween Boche guards on their way to the hospital. All our people 
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ruse like a great wave and swept towards them. The guards 
reversed their rifles and began clubbing with their butt ends— 
clubbing the old women who tried to toss food to the prisoners, 
clubbing the little children who stretched out handfuls of choco- 
late, clubbing the white-haired men who thrust cigarettes into 
the pockets of the torn, stained French uniforms. 

“ We were beginning to practice some of the humiliating arts 
of a captive people then; we remembered that shouting in the 
streets is not allowed, that no French voice must be heard in 
that French town, and in all that straining, pressing, yearning 
crowd there was not a sound, not even a murmur of joy, when 
the Boche guards occasionally relaxed their vigilance for a 
moment and some of our presents reached the prisoners. 

“Then they came to the hospital—it was a great mansion 
before the war—and went limping painfully through the 
broad doors and up the long stone staircase. Outside the doors 
stood the military car which was to take them to the station— 
stood the Boche guards—and the crowd, silent, motionless, 
waiting for the moment when those soldiers who stood for 
France should reappear. All demonstrations of feeling were 
forbidden by the invaders, yes, but there was no demonstra- 
tion—only a great silent crowd waiting. The Boche guards 
looked about them uneasily, but there was no violation of any 
order to report. Every one waited silently. Twilight fell, dark- 
ness fell, the crowd grew larger and larger, filled the street, but 
gave no further sign of life. Not one of ‘ their’ rules was 
broken, but as far as we could see there were upturned faces, 
white in the dusk. An hour passed, two hours passed, and then 
the moment was there. The lights flared up in the great hall of 
the hospital—all the lights at once, as if to do justice to a grand 
féte, an occasion of supreme honor. At the top of the stairway, 
very pale in that great light, with bandaged heads and arms, 
appeared those soldiers mo stood for France. 

“ From all that silent, rigidly self-controlled crowd went up a 
sigh like a great stir of the ocean. The prisoners came limping 
down the stairway. France was ing there before our eyes, 
perhaps for the last time. A thousand handkerchiefs fluttered 
as silent salute to France, a thousand heads were bared to her. 
The weary soldiers stood very erect and returned a silent mili- 
tary salute. In their prison car they passed slowly along be- 
tween the dense ranks of their fellow-countrymen, looking 
deeply, as though they too thought it might be for the last time, 
into those French eyes. Then they were gone. We had not 
broken one of ‘their’ rules—not one. But ‘they’ never 
allowed another French soldier to pass through our town. 

“ Once after that we had a passing glimpse of English soldiers, 
a group of wretchedly ill men, with their wounds uncared for, 
stumbling along to the station. They were not taken to the 
hospital to be cared for ; ‘they’ are always much harder on the 
English prisoners than on any others. Those were the days 
early in the war, when there were still things to buy in the 
shops, when we still had money to spend. How we all rushed 
to buy good chocolate, cigarettes ! How desperately we tried to 
throw them to the prisoners! But there was no relaxation, that 
time, of the guard. Not once did we succeed. There was a 
double line of guards that day, and they held us far, far at a 
distance with their rifle butts. It was horrible—the silence 
of the crowd, rigorously observing the rule against demonstra- 
tions of any sort; not a sound except the thud of rifle butts on 
human flesh. Old M. B. had his arm broken that day. 

“ With my hands full of cigarettes and chocolate, I followed 
them all the way to the station, my heart burning with pity for 
the poor men who looked at us with such sick, tired, despairing, 
hungry eyes. We threw them what we dared. Nothing reached 
them—nothing. At the station they waited, fainting with fatigue, 
with loss of blood, with hunger, with thirst, ringed around 
with soldiers, bayonets fixed. There we stood, we women and 
children and old men, our hands full of food and comforts—no, 
you never know how sickeningly your heart can throb and still 
go on beating. I had never thought I could hate as I did 
in that hour, a helpless spectator of that unnecessary cruelty. 
Since then I have had many lessons in how deeply even a mod- 
ern woman can be forced to hate. 

“ The train came, the wounded men were driven aboard their 
catile car. The train ata They were gone. I walked 


ome smiling—we never let ‘them’ see-how ‘ their’ tortures 
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make us suffer. Later Julien, my little Julien—he was twelve 
then—found me still weeping furiously. He bent over me, 
his little body all tense and fierce. ‘ Don’t ery so, auntie! Don’t 
ery so! It won’t last. It will soon be over.’ 

“ That was two years ago. 


“ None of us Frenchwomen were allowed to stay long in hos- 
pital work. For one reason or another, we were all forbidden 
to go on caring for the wounded. I had the honor of being the 
very first to be put out of the door. 

“One of the officers in charge said to me one day, some four 
or five months after the beginning, ‘Ah, madame, we shall 
soon be good friends now.’ 

“The idea made me fall a step backward. ‘ What, monsieur? 
What do you mean ?” 

“* Yes, Sines and Germany will soon be friends. I know 
with absolute certainty that Germany has offered a third of 
Belgium to France and that France is more than satisfied to 
accept and end the war.’ 

“That is always one of the horrors up there.- ‘They’ can 
tell you any news they please as ‘ absolute certainties.’ Since 
we know nothing of what is going on except what they choose 
to tell us, we have no proofs to fling back at them; no proofs 
but moral ones, and ‘they’ find moral proofs ridiculous, of 
course. 

“T stiffened and said, ‘ No, monsieur. No; France will never 
do that, never! You cannot understand why France will never 
do it, nor why I am sure that she never will. But it is true.’ 

“ He laughed a little, as you would laugh at a child’s impracti- 

‘eal notions, and said: ‘Oh, but France has done it, madame! 
You will see the announcement in a few days.’ 

‘ “That cool assumption, my helplessness to refute him with 
facts, made me for an instant beside myself. I said, very hotly : 
* Monsieur, if France ever does that, I will renounce my French 
blood. I will make myself an American.’ He was still smiling 
indulgently at my heat. ‘Oh, why, madame? Why? 

wis nae if France should do that, it would be as much a dis- 

for an honest person to be French as now to be German.’ 

“ He all but struck me with his whip. 

“ And five minutes later, still in my nurse’s uniform, I was 
standing in the street, with the door of the hospital closed 
behind me. I can’t say I was particularly regretful, either.” 


She looked down at her skirt of threadbare, coarse black 
stuff. “ Do you know where I got this skirt? After a year of 
war I had nothing, nothing left in my wardrobe. We gave away 
to the poorer ones every garment we could possibly spare. And 
there was nothing, nothing left in any of the shops to buy. 
And I had no money to buy if there had been. Hew was I 

oing to get an overcoat for Julien and a skirt for myself ? 

he scrubwoman in Uncle Henri’s office noticed the patches 
and darns on my last skirt, and said the American Committee 
had some clothes to distribute. I went there—yes, I—holding out 
my hand like any beggar. Bless Americans! There is no shame 
in being helped by them! They gave me there an overcoat that 
I made over for Julien and enough of this cloth for a skirt. It 
is the only one I have had for two years. Do you know what I 
saw all the time I sat sewing on that charity garment, come 
from so far? Across the street from our house is the great ware- 
house where the cloth from the woolen mills was stored. All 
day long German automobile trucks stood in front of that 
building, while from the windows German soldiers threw down 
bale after bale of cloth. As soon as a truck was full it would 
start forward on its journey to the station, where the cloth was 
loaded on trains and sent toGermany. An empty one immedi- 
ately took its place. Heavy woolens, light woolens, blankets, 
cashmeres, flannels, serges, twill, black, brown, blue, white, 
figured—hundreds and hundreds of bales. I never knew there 
were so many kinds of woolen cloth. I never had seen so much 
all together in my life as I saw tossed down from the windows of 
that four-story building during those three days. For it took three 
days of incessant work to steal all that cloth—three long days— 
just the time it took me to prepare those two charity garments 
sent from America.” 


She held up a thick, square, brownish cracker, and said: 
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‘* Look well at that. You have never seen anything more im- 
portant to human lives. That is the free American biscuit. It 
is distributed at ten every morning to every school-child, to 
every teacher, in the region under German rule. None have had 
enough to eat. There are no biscuits distributed on Sundays and 
vacation days. Those are hard days for the children to live 
through. They beg desperately to go to school, even when they 
are sick, so they may not miss their biscuit. It is by far the 
best thing they have to eat all day, the most palatable, the only 
complete food. The change in the school-children since they have 
had this added to their diet—it is miraculous! The experts 
say the biscuits are a carefully compounded product of many 
grains, which make it a complete aliment. We know better than 
that. It is manna from heaven. 

“ And here,” she held up a red woolen knitted cap, such as 
American school-children wear in small towns during the winter. 
“Somehow the American Committees managed so that there 
was such a cap for every one of us. They have become the na- 
tional head-dress. Hundreds and hundreds of them—and every 
one knit in America and sent to us. Bless America! 

“ Our lights? There was soon, of course, no kerosene for us, 
no fats to make candles. And you know the long, long, dark 
winters in the north of France? Do you know what we did, 
praying that the American Committee would forgive us and 
realize that blackness is too dreadful to people whose nerves are 
almost worn through? We set apart a part of the lard and 
bacon the Committee provided for us; we melted it, put home- 
made cotton wicks in it, and—there we had a light, a little 
glimmering taper, but enough to save our reason in the long 
evenings. Bless America ! 

“The schools have kept on, You know ; every teacher at her 
a not a day missed (even when the town was bombarded). 

“very year the examinations have been set—they use old 
examination papers sent from Paris before the war—and 
diplomas have been given. And besides that, at home we have 
tried our best to keep the life of our children what the life of 
French children ought to be. I remember last year, during the 
summer, Aunt Louise taught a group of children in our part 
of the town to sing the‘ Marseillaise.’ The studio of my cousin 
Jean is at the back of the house and high up, so that she thought 
the children’s voices could not be heard from the street. The 
Mayor heard of what she was doing, and sent word that he would 
like to hear them sing. The news spread around rapidly. When 
he arrived with the city council, coming in one by one, as though 
merely to make a call, they found the big studio full to over- 
flowing with their fellow-citizens—the old men and women who 
are all the fellow-citizens left there. There must have been two 
or three hundred of them, the most representative people of the 
town, all in black, all so silent, so old and sad. Phe children 
were quite abashed by such an audience, and filed up on the 
little platform shyly—our poor, thin, shabby, white-faced chil- 
dren, fifty or sixty of them. 

“ There was a pause, the children half afraid to begin, the rest 
of us thinking uneasily that we were running a great risk. 
Suppose the children’s voices should be heard in the street, after 
all. Suppose the German police should enter and find us 
assembled thus. It would mean horrors and miseries for 
every family represented. The Mayor stood near the children 
to give them the signal to begin—and dared not. We were 
silent, our hearts beating fast. 

“Then all at once the littlest ones of all began in their high, 
sweet treble those words that mean France, that mean liberty, 
that mean life itself to us: 

“* Allons, enfants dela Patrie / they sang, tilting their heads 
baek like little birds ; and all the other children followed : 

“* Against us floats the red flag of tyranny!’ 

“ We were on our feet in an instant. It was the first timeany 
of us had heard it sung since—since our men marched away. 

“I began to tremble all over, so that I could hardly stand. 
Every one there stared up at the children ; every one’s face was 
deadly white to his lips. 

“The children sang on—sang the chorus, sang the second 
stanza. 

“ When they began the third, 

“* Sacred love of our fatherland, sustain our avenging arms !" 
the Mayor’s old face grew livid. He whirled about to the audi 
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ence, his white hair like a lion’s mane, and with a gesture swept 
us all into-the song. 

“* Liberty, our adored liberty, fight for thy defenders! 
There were three hundred voices shouting it out, the tears 
streaming down our cheeks. If a regiment of German guard: 
had marched into the room, we would not have turned our 
heads. Nothing could have stopped us then. We were only a 
crowd of old men and defenseless women and children, but we 
were all that was left of France in our French town. 

“Letters? You know ‘their’ rule is that none are allowed, 
that we may neither write nor receive news from our dear ones. 
But that rule, like all their rules, is broken as often as we can. 
There are numbers of secret letter-carriers, who risk their lives 
to bring and take news. But it is horribly risky. If a letter is 
found on you, you are liable to a crushing fine, or, worse yet, to 
imprisonment, and, if you have children or old people dependent 
on you, you dare not risk leaving them. You might as well cut 
their throats at once and spare them the long suffering. Even 
if the letter is not found on you, there is risk if you try to send 
or receive one. They are not, of course, addressed, so that if 
the letter-carrier is discovered all those to whom he is bringing 
mail may not be incriminated. But if he is caught ‘they’ 
always threaten him with atrocious punishments which will be 
remitted if he will disclose the names of those who have em. 
ployed him. Generally the poor letter-carriers are loyal even to 
death, suffering everything rather than betray their trust. But 
some of them are only young boys, physically undermined by 
hardship and insufficient food, like all our people, and they have 
not the physical strength to hold out against y a of starvation, 
or floggings, or exposure—naked—to intense cold. They give 
way, reveal the name of the people who are receiving letters— 
and then there are a dozen more homes desolate, a dozen more 
mothers imprisoned, a dozen more groups of children left. 

“ And yet we all used to get letters before the rules became 
so terribly strict as at present. I have had six in the three 
years—just six. They were from my mother—I could not live 
without knowing whether my old Maman was alive or not. 
Curious, isn’t it, to think that I would have been imprisoned at 
hard labor if any one had known that I had received a letter 
from my old mother? 

“Of course you must never carry them on you, if out of doors, 
for there is always a chance that you may be searched. On the 
trolley line between our town and the suburb, » which | 
used to take once a week to go to see Pauline when she was so 
ill, it often happened. The car would stop at a sudden cry of 
* Halte !’ and soldiers with bayonets would herd us into a near- 
by house. Women—German women, brought from Germany 
ad for such work—were waiting for us women ngers, 

e were forced to undress entirely, not a garment left on our 
poor humiliated old bodies, and everything was searched, our 
purses opened, our shoes examined, our stockings turned inside 
out. If anything which seemed remotely incriminating was 
found—an old clipping from a French newspaper, a poem which 
might be considered patriotic—a scrap of a letter, we were taken 
away to prison ; if not, we were allowed to dress and go on our 
way. ; 

We gazed at her, pale with incredulity. It was as though 
Americans had heard that such treatment had been accorded 
Jane Addams‘or Margaret Deland. “Were you ever searched 
in that way ?” we faltered. 

She had an instant of burning impatience with our ignorance. 
“ Good heavens, yes; many and many times! How absolutely 
little idea you have of what is going on up there under their rule! 
That was nothing compared to many, many things they do— 
their domiciliary visits, for instance. At any hour of the day 
or night a squad of soldiers knock at your door suddenly, with 
no warning. They search your house from top to bottom, often 
spending three hours over the undertaking. They look into 
every drawer, take down all the clothes from the hooks in the 
closets, look under the carpets, behind the bookcases, shake out 
all the soiled clothes in the laundry bag, pull out everything 
from under the kitchen sink, read every scrap of paper on your 
drawer and in your waste-paper basket—it’s incredible. You 
watch them, with perfect stupefaction at the energy and ingenu- 
ity they put into their shameful business. And what they find 
as ‘evidence’ against you! It is as stupefying. They always 
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read every page of the children’s school copy-books, for in- 
stance, and if they find a ‘composition’ on patriotism, even 
expressed in the most general terms, they tear out those pages 
and take them away to be filed as ‘ evidence.’ 

“You must know that they can and do often enter for these 
searching visits at night when every one is in bed; perhaps 
you can guess how tensely the mothers of young girls endeavor 
not to offend against the least of.‘ their ’ innumerable rules, lest 
they be sent away into exile and leave their children defense- 
less. But it is almost impossible to avoid offending against 
some rule or other. Anything serves as ground for accusation — 
a liberal book, a harmless pamphlet found in the bookcase, the 
possession of a copper object forgotten after the summons to 
give up all copper has gone out, a piece of red, white, and blue 
ribbon, a copy of the ‘ icudiiaiee. a book of patriotic poems ; 
but, above all, the possession of anything that serves to point 
to communication, ever so remote, with the outside world. That 
is the supreme crime in their eyes. A page of a French or 
English newspaper is as dangerous to have in the house as a 
stick of dynamite. 

““Many men, women, and young girls are now in a German 
prison somewhere for the crime of having circulated little 
pamphlets intended to keep up the courage of the inhabi- 
tants. These little sheets no longer exist, but what exists in 
spite of all these repressive measures is the unshaken faith in 
our future, the most utter confidence that the Allies will rescue 
us out of the hand of our enemies.” 

What she told us about the deportations I may not repeat 
for fear of bringing down worse horrors on the heads of those 
she left behind. You may be thankful that-you have not to 
read that story. 

Only two incidents am I permitted to transcribe for you— 
two _— which sum up the whole vast and unimaginable 
tragedy. 

“ We have tried, you know, to keep the children as busy as 
possible with their studies, so that they would not have leisure 
to brood over what they see and hear every day. I’ve had little 
Marguerite go on with her English lessons steadily and read 
as much English as _ possible. One of the books her teacher 
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The road was like a river, day and night, 
A living river through the winter plains. 
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gave her was ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ She looked up from it 
one day, with a pale face, and said, in a sad, wondering voice : 
‘ Why, auntie, this might have been written about us, mightn’t 
it? It tells about things that happen to us all the time—that we 
have seen. The men who are flogged and starved and killed, 
the mothers trying in vain to follow their daughters into cap- 
tivity, the young girls dragged out of their fathers’ arms—it’s 
all just like what the Germans do to us, isn’t it?’ ” 


And the other is that last hour at the railway station, when 
she stood beside the railway tracks, with her little Julien beside 
her (he was fourteen then), and told him in a fierce, choked 
voice, “ Look, Julien! Look, remember! Never forget what 
you are seeing to-day,” as they watched the soldiers drive into 
the cattle cars the old men, women, and adolescents torn from 
their homes in such haste that they had no change of clothing, 
no food, often not even their hats and wraps. “ We stood there, 
those who were not ‘ taken,’ the great helpless crowd of women 
and children, agonizing in that dréadful silence which is the last 
refuge of our poor battered human dignity up there. I was 
suffocating, literally unable to breathe. To do not know what 
hate and pity and horror you can feel and still live! 

“ The wheels of the train began grindingly to turn, the train 
advanced—it could not have been more unendurable to us if it 
had gone over our own bodies. 

“ And then some miraculous wind of high-hearted courage 
swept through that train-load of weak, doomed, and defenseless 
human beings. From every crevice, from every crack, waved a 
hand, fluttered a handkerchief, and from the train, with one 
voice, the ‘ Marseillaise’ went up in an indomitable shout. 


“* Allons, enfants de la Patrie. 


“The sound of the singing and the sound of the train died 
away in the distance. 

“ We did not weep—no, we have never shown them how they 
can torture us. Not a tear was shed. 

“ But the next day our insane asylum at L——was filled to 
overflowing with new cases of madness.” 

Paris, France. 





All day the fugitives, pale foam of fear 

On war’s red rising tide, went streaming north, 

Silent with misery. When sunset came, 

They drew aside to give the army room, 

The army marching southward—in the van 

The ammunition wagons, then the men, 

Column on column, singing as they marched— 

Ah, those deep Russian voices in the night! 

“ God and the Czar,” they sang—“ God and the Czar !” 
There came a still white night when by the road 

A dreamer stood to see the troops go past. 

No ammunition wagons led the way 

That night—God and the Czar knew why. The world 
Knows now. They marched, those moving miles of men, 
Defenseless to the battle that for them 

Should be a shambles only. And they knew, 

They knew, yet they came singing down the road 

As had the others—no, not quite the same. 

“ God and Free Russia /” was their song. 


And he 


Who stood beside the road lifted his face 
White to the stars, as one who hears the feet 
Of destiny draw near, and knows his hour. 


“ God and Free Russia!” said Paul Milyukov. 
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SOME COMMONPLACES OF CHRISTIANITY 


he said, to give life, and to give it more abundantly. Paul 

called it “the life that really is.’ ' But we have been so 
accustomed to regard religion as something other than life, 
apart from life, an addition to life, an experience the fruits of 
which were not to be enjoyed here but hereafter, and we have 
so obscured Christ’s teachings by our definitions and so veiled 
them by our explanations, that we have failed to perceive some 
of the simple and more commonplace characteristics of the life 
which Christ came to give, some of the simple and more com- 
monplace aspects of his life and teachings. To three of them I 
wish to call attention in this paper. 

When Jesus Christ lived, wealth was hoarded. This was 
especially true in the Roman provinces, where its possessor 
desired to hide it from the tax-gatherer. It was put into rich 

rments kept concealed and worn only on special occasions. 
Or it was put into coin or precious stones and buried in a crock 
in the ground. This practice Jesus condemned. Do not, he 
said, put your wealth into garments which the moths will 
destroy, or bury it in the earth where the rust will eat into it 
or robbers will find it and carry it away. The man who can see 
nothing better to do with his wheat than store it in barns while 
the hungry go unfed, Jesus said, is a fool. 

Jesus did not condemn the accumulation of wealth, he com- 
mended it. He praised the servant who so employed in useful 
business five talents as to double his investment and make them 
ten, and he condemned as an “unprofitable servant” the man 
who wrapped his one talent in a napkin to keep it in safety. 
He did not condemn acquisition, but hoarding; he did not con- 
demn wealth, but idle wealth. He evidently had no respect for 
men of wealth merely because of their wealth, which he con- 
temptuously called the “mammon of unrighteousness,” but he 
told those who had it to use it for the benefit of their fellow- 
men, and so make them friends. 

The modern world has accepted this counsel. A few igno- 
rant and suspicious men still wrap their earnings in a stocking 
and lay it away in a trunk for robbers who “break through 
and steal ;” and a few equally ignorant women put their wealth 
in costly garments to be worn on two or three gala occasions 
and then be thrown away or hung up for the moths to feast on. 
But most of us Americans, if we have succeeded in accumulat- 
ing any wealth, set it to work. We put it into railway bonds, 
or steel bonds, or savings banks, or mining stocks, or mortgages, 
where it is being used for the enlargement and enrichment of 
the community. There is very little hoarding in America. 
There are a very few of the old type of misers whose only use 
for gold is to count it and gloat over it. 


iE CHRIST’S word for religion was “ life.” He came, 


Did you ever go on a shopping expedition in a pagan land ? 
I recall one such expedition in Tiflis, Persia. I venture to copy 
here a description written at the time : 


But our most interesting experience in Tiflis was that of Satur- 
day afternoon at the Armenian and Persian shops. These line 
both sides of several narrow and crooked streets in the old town, 
and here both manufacturing and trading are carried on, as I 
suppose they have been for many centuries. These shops, like 
the smalier bazaars in Constantinople, are little rooms ten feet 
broad by perhaps fifteen deep, their only light and ventilation 
being from the front, which is entirely open to the street. The 
customer stands in the street in making his’purchase ; the dealer 
stands in what has all the aspect of a cave. Some of the more 
sumptuous shops are large enough to allow half a dozen customers 
or so inside the cave, but these are few. The weaving and silver 
work are done in the interior of the cave; all the goods are con- 
tained in one rather small show-case on the quasi-counter which 
serves as the partition between the cave and the street. There 
are absolutely no prices. These people are children, and bargain 
as boys do at school: “ What will you take for your top?” “Ten 
paca and two agates.” “What do you take me for? I will 


give you five marbles.” And so it goes on until an exchange is 
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made for six marbles and one agate. I do not believe that these 

“merchants” have any idea what their raw materials cost, or 

what their labor is worth, or what profit they must get to make 

a living. All they know is that they have something which they 

do not want and which they wish to exchange for something they 

do want. 

One of my traveling companions was a shrewd young busi- 
ness man of New York. We left all the bargaining to him. One 
of the ladies saw a trinket she would like to buy. He asked the 
price. A price was given to him. He laughed, shrugged his 
shoulders, and we all passed on. In a few minutes we passed 
that way again. The merchant hailed us, offered the trinket for 
ten per cent less,and received for.a reply the same shrug of the 
shoulders and shake of the head. This operation was repeated 
two or three times, until the price had come down to half the 
original charge, and then the purchase was made. The sole 
object of the dealer was to give as little and get as much as 
possible out of the bargain. And it must in all fairness be 
added that we met him in the same spirit, our object being to 
give as little and get as much as possible. 

This was the universal method of bargaining in Christ’s time. 
It is the method still in vogue in non-Christian countries. 
Christ told his disciples that this was not the way to do busi- 
ness. “ Give,” he said, “and it shall be given unto you; good 
measure, pressed down, and shaken together, and running over, 
shall men give into your bosom. For with the same measure 
that ye mete withal it shall be measured to you again.” No 
doubt this is true spiritually, but it is equally true commer- 
cially, and its commercial meaning is its primary meaning. 

There are a great many hucksters in America who do busi- 
ness in the Tiflis fashion. There are also gamblers—some with 
dice, some with stocks, some with foodstuffs—whose sole idea of 
a good gamble is one in which they get all the profits and the 
other man all the losses. But increasingly business in America 
is done on Christ’s principle : Give good measure and you will 
get good measure. The successful merchant knows what his 
goods have cost him, and he expects to sell them at a price 
which will repay the cost, provide a margin for rent, clerk hire, 
and the like, and give him a reasonable profit for himself. The 
current criticism upon the street of a too sharp business man is, 
“ He is always on the make.” A successful builder tells me that 
there is a growing custom of contracting to build a house for 
actual cost plus ten per cent profit for the builder. The papers 
tell us that Government is introducing this custom into its war 
contracts. A successful manufacturer tells a friend of mine 
that his plan is to pay his workmen the largest wage he can 
consistently with a fair profit for the shareholders. A fixed 
price is the rule in most first-class stores. Give good measure 
and men will give you good measure, is not, as far as I know, 
an article in any of our Christian creeds. But to believe in it 
is to believe in one of the teachings of Jesus Christ. 


The clearest definition in literature of the difference between 

nism and Christianity is that furnished by Jesus in the 

ollowing saying : 

But Jesus called them unto him, and said, Ye know that the 
princes of the Gentiles exercise dominion over them, and they 
that are great exercise authority upon them. But it shall not be 
so among you: but whosoever will be great among you, let him 
be your minister; and whosoever will be chief among you, let 
him be your servant; even as the Son of man came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister, and to give his life a ransom 
for many. 

The spirit of Christianity is service; the spirit of’ paganism 
is self-service. In Christianity the rich serve the poor, the wise 
serve the ignorant, and the strong serve the weak ; in paganism 
the weak serve the strong, the ignorant serve the wise, the poor 
serve the rich. Autocracy is political paganism, democracy is 
political Christianity. 

The German military power is a pagan power ; its methods 
have been characteristically pagan methods ; and the German 
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BATTLE OF THE MARNE 


C) BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 

CELEBRATING THE DOUBLE ANNIVERSARY OF THE BIRTH OF LAFAYETTE AND THE 
New York City signalized ‘* Lafayette Day,’’ September 6, by several impressive ceremonies. At Union Square, as shown in the above picture, a wreath was placed on 
Lafayette’s statue by Alrick H. Man, Esq., President of the Federation of Boy Scout Councils in Greater New York, and by Mr. Daniel C. Beard, National Scout Com- 
missionvr of the Boy Scouts of America. Mr. Man is at the left and Mr. Beard at the right in the photograph. See the article on ‘* Lafayette Day ’’ elsewhere in this issue 





ON THE REVIEWING STAND DURING NEW YORK’S PARADE 
Left to right : Major-General Bell, Theodore Roosevelt, Mayor Mitchel, Charles E. Hughes, Alton B. Parker, Adjutant-General Sherrill, N. Y. N. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS COPYRIGHT BY AMERICAN PRESS ASSOCIATION 
MEN OF THE NEW NATIONAL ARMY PASSING DOWN FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


AMERICA HONORS ITS DRAFTED MEN IN GREAT PARADES 
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®HOTOGRAPH BY PAUL THOMPSON 
THE NEW YORK COMMUNITY CHORUS AND ITS LEADER, HARRY BARNHART 
Only a small part of the chorus is shown in the above picture. There are nearly 1,000 other children, 1,000 adults, and 2,000 soldiers, besides a host of unattached 
and transient members, who are to join in the ‘‘ Song and Light Festival ’’ in Central Park on September 13 and 14. See editorial comment 
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WATER-FRONT OF THE CITY OF RIGA, ABANDONED TO THE GERMANS 


Riga has a population estimated at 350,000, nearly 50 per cent of whom are Germans. It is notable for a fifteenth-century church with a spire 440 feet high ; in some 
parts Riga still has the appearance of a medizval city. It has been the objective of several German attacks in the present war, but until the recent collapse of Russia’s 
defense at this point it resisted successfully all attempts to take it. The city has had a checkered history, at different times having been subject to the authority of 


the Teutonic Knights, the Hanseatic League, Poland, Sweden, and Russia 
‘ 
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poet who has declared Odin to be their god has truly confessed 
their faith. The fact that to-day nearly the whole civilized 
world is in arms against the two nations educated by Bismarck 
and Metternich in alliance with a third nation created by Mo- 
hammed shows how widespread in the world is the acceptance of 
Christ’s ideal of government. For this is as truly a religious 
war as the war between Philip If and William of Orange. It 
is waged to establish the right of men who believe that the few 
should serve the many to maintain governments founded on 
that principle and pervaded by that spirit. Illustrations of this 
democratic spirit and its efforts are furnished by our credit 
system and our banking system by which the rich serve the 
poor, our common school system by which the wise serve the 
ignorant, and our political organization with such incidental 
fruits of it as the National post-office, National irrigation, 
National and State highways, and National, State, and local 
arks. 
r Let the reader not misunderstand me. I am not interested to 
eulogize the American people. I am not affirming that the 
United, States is a Christian nation. It is in its thoughts as in 
its actions a curious amalgam of Christianity and pagan- 
ism. But in so far as it has adopted in its industrial and polit- 
ical organizations the principle that the great men should be the 
servants of the common people it is, however unconsciously, a 
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disciple of Jesus Christ. To that extent its ideals are derived 
from him. Democracy is not a mere form of government ; it is 
an ideal of life. No pagan people have ever been truly demo- 
cratic ; the Roman and the Greek republics were not true 
democracies. Democracy is impossible without public opinion, 
and public opinion is impossible without that mutuality of 
respecu for one another’s thoughts as well as for one another’s 
rights which is one of the distinguishing characteristics of the 
Christian spirit. 


Our modern medicine, which treats sickness, not as a judg- 
ment of God on a sinner justifying our abhorrence, but as a 
misfortune inspiring our compassion ; modern penology, which 
treats crime, not as an injury for which society may indulge in 
revenge, but as a disease to be cured ; and the schemes of 
modern statesmen for the settlement of international disputes 
by judicial procedure instead of by arms—are all growths from 
seeds which Jesus Christ sowed in the hearts of a few disciples 
nineteen centuries ago. The thoughtful reader will perhaps see 
for himself, without any guidance from me, that all these 
reforms have their power in a changed moral and spiritual 
attitude in mankind, not in any mere rules prescribed for the 
regulation of human conduct. 

The Knoll, Cornwall-on-Hudson. 


EXPEDIENCY IN SPORT 
WHAT IS AN AMATEUR? 
BY CASPAR WHITNEY 


amateur?”—“ problem,” they call it—constantly recurs. 
Yet it is, in fact, as simple as truth or honesty. 

Nearly thirty years ago, when I began first to help point the 
way to sportsmanship, it was indeed something of a problem. 
Familiarity with the ethics of sport belonged r tin to the few, 
and misdemeanor through ignorance or design was so common 


ana new and always old, this question, “ What is an 


as almost to be regarded —unconsciously by the majority, de- . 


spairingly by the pioneer handful—as a natural and unavoidable 
attendant of competitive athletics in America. To-day, speaking 
comparatively, knowledge wide and technical has replaced igno- 
rance, and violations of the amateur law are the exception. 

But whereas in 1888 the line dividing amateur and professional 
was the simple one of tradition and practicability, now the 
refinements of the amateur law, with sub-definition piled on 
sub-definition, bring inefficacy and confusion—often honest 
confusion due to trade influences which have employed the 
elaboration of rule tangle to envelop men and legislative effort 
in controversial ink clouds. 

Thus various postulates are raised : that the “ poor student” 
working his way through college has as much right to sell his 
muscle without losing his amateur status as another has to sell 
his brain ; that the amateur athlete may capitalize his skill or 
prominence in the game without penalty as a “ private right,” 
and one which must not’ be interfered with, much less inter- 
dicted ; that the payment of an athlete by a club through 
* expense ” money is. also a “ private right” —the sole concern 
of the two parties to the arrangement, and above any legislation 
in behalf of the game’s cleanliness or the athlete’s integrity ; that 
—to quote a no less prominent supporter of this “ private right ” 
theory than the present lawn tennis champion, R. N . Williams— 
“the matter of drawing the line of demarcation between an 
amateur and a professional is at best a mere matter of opinion.” 
Some of this argument represents genuine perplexity, perhaps, 
but most of it is molluscan maneuver, and Att of it flows direct 
from the-wish to “ get something” out of the game—the spirit 
which in America is answerable for the so frequent elevation 
of expediency over tradition in our sport; the same spirit which 
took thirty million dollars’ war profit from the foodstuffs and 
other supplies sold through the Relief Commission to deso- 
late Belgium, and contributed less than one-third that figure to 
the world’s offering to those ravaged people; the spirit which 
found solace in the “ peace and prosperity ” lullaby while Teuton 





feet trampled upon and flung contemptuously into our faces the 
principles for which our forefathers fought. 

For most of the honest confusion and all of the trouble the 
fundamental causes, in my opinion, ate: (1) too many-laws, too 
much definition ; (2) official laxity; (3) a dull sporting spirit. 
Tennis recently presented an unhappy instance of unenforced 
law made costly, if not destroying, through official toleration. 
With a rule on their books which would have unmasked the 
sporting goods dealers’ agent at his first appearance on the courts 
and checked debauch of the game, Association officials idly 
watched him piling up trouble for them until the abuse became 
a public scandal; then they undertook to make a special rule, 
and suffered disquieting defeat, as much, perhaps, because the 
non-employment of the old sufficient rule gave no assurance of a 
new one’s enforcement as because of the commercial. spirit 
which apparently moved a majority of the delegates, 

No new rule needed to be drawn to disqualify the men who 
were using their sport for business purposes. Section 4 of the 
Association rules says: “ An amateur tennis player is one who 
plays tennis for the pleasure and physical benefits he derives 
therefrom, and for nothing more than pastime.” 

Does one need more words than these to classify the men who 
play for sport and the men who play for gain? It would seem 
not; yet, following the National habit, this plain, all-embracing 
rule is elaborated into eight other quite unnecessary sections 
setting forth what a player may and may not do, ad infinitum. 
ad absurdum. 

Mr. Choate has said that “ the staple industry of the American 
people is the manufacture of laws ;” the most prolific rule- 
makers on earth, and among civilized peoples the most lawless. 

In the effort of the sportsman element at the National Tennis 
Association meeting to bar from the amateur ranks the players 
who are making a business of their sport, it developed that not 
only are players using the game as a business field, but that some 
are being paid either in frank cash or through liberal expense 
allowance for their appearance at club tournaments. 

I have always believed and publicly maintained that the 
authorized representatives of college or club, in teams and some- 
times as individuals, could have their literal, legitimate travel- 
ing expenses = to such meets as their college or club recog- 
nized as stan and which their class-room work or busin 
permitted without neglect. 
Of the two dread evils—paying of athletes by clubs and 
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resort hotels through false expense accounts, and the hiring of 
crack players by manufacturers and dealers in sporting goods— 
the first is unquestionably dishonest from any point of view ; and 
both are having a far-reaching and alarming effect, not only 
on the men who thus secure an easy living, but on all the players 
who come in contact with such deception and to whom the ama- 
teur spirit makes less appeal than a chance at the “ easy money.” 

It will puzzle the average man of intelligence to discover the 
difference in principle between the “ amateur” who is paid 
through “ expenses ” for playing in a tennis tournament and the 
professional who receives a salary for playing baseball. Equally 
they are playing the game for gain, whathor it be by the month 
or by the year, or whether the ball-player devotes a part of his 
time to vaudeville or the tennis player gives some of his leisure 
to selling rackets or boots and shoes or stocks and bonds. Yet 
this tennis “amateur” is an amateur, according to the most 
recent official ruling of the Association, whose sole reason for 
existence is preservation of amateur standards and protection 
of the game against corruption. 

Dr. Sumner Hardy, the Pacific Coast member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of this Association, goes so far as to say that “a 
club and an individual has an inherent right to choose its own 
path of growth and development, to follow that without control, 
and to use any means it chooses, consistent with the rights of 
others, to accomplish their ends. . . . If money is essential to a 
club to accomplish its end, it is right for it to make money out 
of the game.” 

And another tennis official of the Pacific Coast, rising to 
justify the clubs which bid for star players by paying them 
through expense money, affirms that “matches of this nature 
are promoted by the clubs concerned in the hope of making 
money out of the game to be .employed in the furtherance of 
their local tennis interests.” 

So we see that the only question recognized by these advocates 
of a free-and-easy business-before-sport principle is as to whether 
the money is needed—a primitive and comfortable code for its 
believers, we must all agree, and one best calculated to disclose 
~ ethical sport thought of the tennis leaders of the Pacific 

oast. 

There is, no doubt, a very active element in American com- 
petitive sport which shows us more of the commercial and less 
of the sporting spirit. For a man belonging to this element, 
to make his game pay, to hoodwink the officials, to beat the 
rules, is to establish expertness and to be acclaimed clever by 
those of no higher sport sense. 

I do not wish to infer, and I do not believe, that the attitude 
of these men toward their game necessarily indicates dishonest 
motives, as dishonesty is regarded in our business world. I do 
not even believe that dishonesty, as such, is in the thought of 
many of them. Largely it is ignorance ; but a willful ignorance 
and a Boche-like non-belief in “scraps of paper” that make 
it legitimate to hoax your fair-playing opponent, to defeat the 
rules of the game, or to beat the officials so long as you can 
without being detected—the thoroughly Prussian principle that 
the desired end justifies any means. 

Of course there are out-and-out crooks in the ranks also ; but 
I write of and to the not hopeless average persons whose chief 
ailment is preponderance of business spirit over sporting spirit 
—the feeling that it is not only regular but commendable to 
make the game pay. 

Partly this is an expression of the lawless spirit of the aver- 
age American youth, self-centered, impatient of restraint, un- 
disciplined ; and partly it is because he does not know better. 
He has been taught by his school and college and club coaches 
to think this kind of shyster play “smart,” to regard such 
sporting trickery as an entirely lawful feature of the game. 
Thus he has come to have the idea that as a star he should 
“ vet something ” for “ showing ” at the club tournament, where 
club tournament promoters are moved by the business enter- 
prise Dr. Hardy says California stands for ; and so he is employed 
by the sporting goods dealers and knocked down to the highest 
bidder among the clubs or the resort hotels that seek summer 
entertainment for their guests. 

In this way has business fastened upon “amateur” sport, 
and a premium been put upon gate receipts. 

How far corruption of the sport through expense money may 
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go, to what extent the unenlightened will advantage themselves 
by its aid, is illustrated by the well-authenticated case of a prom- 
inent Western athlete who, on being invited to enter some New 
York games, refused unless the club that promoted the meet 
“* would agree to pay the transportation and living expenses of 
himself and a relative from his home town and back.” And the 
club actually agreed to do so! 

Another Western athlete refused to come East to a certain 
set of games unless entertainment of his own selection was pro- 
vided for him in New York. “ Remember,” he admonished, “ I 
don’t want any cheap vaudeville. I can see all I want of that 
right here. When I’m in New York, I want to see some real 
shows.” 

It is an amazing and a degrading condition which only the 
determined and unceasing endeavors of sportsmen can clear. 

The plea made at the National Association meeting for the 
retention among amateurs of the tennis players who make a busi- 
ness of their sport, on the ground that the line between amateurs 
and professionals is “a:matter of opinion only,” and that “ the 
mere fact that the Executive Committee thinks one way ought 
not to be conclusive,” emphasizes the commonest of mistakes 
among athletic legislators—viz., that the principle of amateur- 
ism may be altered to accommodate the exigencies or the 
opinions of this or that committee or the whims or purposes 
of this or that group of mercenary delegates. 

The general principle as to what constitues an amateur in 
sport is not “a matter of opinion ;” itis an established standard 
of athletic morality. The line between the men who play their 
game fér sport and those who use it for gain is not a matter 
of opinion only. It is an axiom of the game, and dates almost 
from the beginning’ of organized play among men. It is not for 
this Association or its delegates to define an amateur ; that was 
established before the game of tennis came to America. Com- 
mercially inspired delegates may tinker the wording of their 
laws ; they may permit, without penalty, flagrant violations of 
the amateur principle; but that will not affect the established 
amateur standard or make amateurs of, those who use their 
game, partly or in whole, as a meatis to money-making. 

I recall the pertinent and true-spirited reply of Dr. Eliot 
during his active presidency of Harvard to a reporter who was 
brewing that periodic “symposium ” as to why a “ poor student” 
should not be permitted during vacation to play ball for money 
and retain his amateur standing among his fellows. Said Dr. 
Eliot: “The university attitude is that sports are to be regarded 
as play—nothing more—and that our training for life should 
make a man ambitious to excel mentally, not physically. He 
can always find other employment than that of marketing his 
muscle. He sells his brain all his life, if you put it that way ; 
but his sports should be merely play.” 

There you have your answer to “ What is an amateur?” Could 
it be made clearer? One who regards his game as play ; who 
plays his game for sport ; who derives no benefit from it of any 
kind other than the health, the sociability, the increased skill, 
the fun of it. 

Can there be any doubt as to how and where this divides the 
kind who make a business of their sport, and the men who play 
their game for the sport of it ? 

The “ poor student ” athlete may sell his muscle, of course, if 
he wishes ; but this kind wants to have his cake and eat it too, 
as the saying goes. He wants to get the money which the sale 
of his muscle will bring, and yet wants to be classed with those 
who play their game for fun and do not sell their muscle. He 
isn’t willing to pay the price of what he wants ; in a word, he is 
a “short sport,” as it is graphically expressed in the vernacular. 

It is open history that the amateur game degenerates when 
the paid man enters it. Sport is not business ; money as money 
does not belong with sport, and when it comes in debasement of 
the standard and decay of the game follow. 

If sport is to live, money must be kept out, and the dividing 
line between amateurs and professionals be rigidly held. You 
cannot get away from the broad principle of sport for the sake 
of the play, or sport for the sake of gain. If you do, you 
tumble into a maze of absurd and irreconcilable and dangerous 
fallacies. 

There are no degrees of amateurism; a man either is or is 
not an amateur. 
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WEEKLY OUTLINE STUDY OF 
CURRENT HISTORY 


BY J. MADISON GATHANY, A.M. 
HOPE STREET HIGH SCHOOL, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Based on The Outlook of September 12, 1917 
Each week an Outline Study of Current History based on the preceding number of The Outlook will 


be printed for the benefit of current events classes, debating clubs, teachers of history and of English, and 
the like, and for use in the home and by such individual readers as may desire suggestions in the serious 


study of current history.—Tue Eprrors. 


[Those who are using the weekly outline should 
not attempt to cover the whole of an outline in an 
one lesson or study. Assign for one lesson selec 
questions, one or two propositions for discussion, and 
only such words as are found in the material assigned. 
Or distribute selected questions amo; ifferent 
members of the class or up and have them 
report their findings to all when assembled. Then 
have all discuss the questions together. } 


I—INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
A. a : Are the Germans a Nation of 


elots ? 
Reference: Page 40. 
Questions : 

1. Who were the Helots? Who owned 
them? What rights had they? 2. From 
what you already know of the Germans 
and from the information found in the 
references given for this topic, do you think 
the Germans a nation of Helots? 3. Presi-* 
dent Wilson drew a sharp distinction 
between the German people and their gov- 
ernment. It is evident that the German 
people reject this distinction. Account for 
this important fact, showing what the Ger- 
man people believe about their Government 
and the function of Germany. 4. What 
specific changes would have to be made to 
bring about parliamentary government in 
Germany ¢ dt will be very much worth 
while for you to read the following refer- 
ences: Pages referred to in the index of 
Botsford’s “ History of Greece” under 
“ Helots ;’ “The German Emperor,” by 
Gauss; “Hurrah and Hallelujah,” by 
Bang ; “ The Pan-German Plot Unmasked,” 
by Chéradame ; “The War and Humanity,” 
by Beck, Chapter V; “Philosophy and 
War,” by Boutroux, pages 50-105; “ The 
Land of Deepening Shadow,” by Curtin ; 
“Germanism from Within,” by McLaren.) 
B. Topic: Italy’s Fight for Liberty. 
Reference : Pa 48-50. 7 
Questions : 

1. Discuss: “America and Italy have 
substantially the same fundamental ideals.” 
2. Mr. Speranza believes that Italy and 
America have not been very cordial toward 
each other. Where does he place responsi- 
bility for this unfriendliness? How does he 
explain it? 3. Tell what part Italy has 
played in this war according to this arti- 
cle. 4. Give as many reasons as you can 
showing that foreign opinion of any nation 
is an important matter. 5. If you were to 
draw up a treaty between Italy and the 
United States, what articles would you 
have in it? Tell why. 


II—NATIONAL AFFAIRS 
A. Topic: A Child Labor Law Decision ; 
Labor Legislation. 
Reference: Pages 38, 39. 
Questions : 

1. You will find very interesting and 
thought-provoking material in the Amer- 
ican Year Book (1917, record for 1916) 
under “ Child Labor Laws ” and “ Labor” 
(see index),'whichi, with The Outlook’s sug- 
gestions on these topics, will make a valua- 


ble topic for discussion. 2. Write out a list 
of minimum provisions of a good child 
labor law. What various factors ought you 
to keep in mind in doing this? 3. What 
should be the purposes and the goal of 
labor legislation for adults? 4. Tell what 
is meant by “ unconstitutional laws.” 5. 
What is the attitude of The Outlook toward 
Federal regulation of child labor and legis- 
lation for the protection of adult labor? 
(Read “Social Problems” by Towne, chap- 
ters IV, VII; “ Elementary Economics,” 
Revised, by Ely and Wicker, Part IV, 
Chapter UL) 


B. Topic: The Right of Public Assembly. 
Reference ; Editorial, page 43. 
Questions : 

1. The Outlook says that “the right of 
free —- in a republic is one” (italics 
mine) “of the fundamental rights of the 
citizen.” What are his other fundamental 
rights in a republic? 2. How many differ- 
ent points has The Outlook presented in 
this editorial? Discuss each one. 3. Are 
there any statements in this editorial open 
to question? For what reasons? 4. How 
does The Outlook define treason? Is its 
definition constitutional? What is the 
punishment for treason? Do you know of 
any acts of treason committed in America 
since this war began ? Have those responsi- 
ble been punished ? (Read articles I—X of 
the amendments of the Federal Constitu- 
tion.) 

C. Topic: “You are the Hope of the 
World.” 

Reference: Editorial, pages 43, 44. 

Questions : 

Note.—Every young American should 
be presented with a copy of this small, in- 
expensive, but powerfully suggestive and 

atriotic book (Macmillan Company, New 

ork). No greater message has been writ- 
ten for the future well-being not only of 
America but also of the world. 1. From 
what The Outlook has quoted from and 
said about this book what opinion do you 
gather Mr. Hagedorn has of Young Amer- 
ica? 2. How get Young America to think 
for itself and feel responsible for its possi- 
bilities ? 


III—PROPOSITIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

(These propositions are suggested directly or indi- 
cont by the subject-matter of The Outlook, but 
not discussed in it.) 

1. The State is an instrument for mak- 
ing peace, not for keeping it. 2. History 
shows that in democracies citizens are 
taught that they have rights, but not that 
they have duties. 


IV—VOCABULARY BUILDING 


(All of the following words and expressions are 
found in The Outlook for September 12, 1917. After 
looking them up in the dictionary or elsewhere, 
give their meaning in your own words.) 

Drastic, civie es redoubtable, 
barrage, thug, — Vallandi- 
ghams,; estatic, littoral, parochial, lagoons. 
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Mistakes 


Made in Bran-Food 


It’s a mistake to serveclear bran. 
It may be effective, but it isn’t in- 
viting. People neglect it, despite 
the needed laxative effects. 

Bran is a daily need to most in- 
door people. Fine foods clog with- 
out it. So many acquire a drug- 
laxative habit. 

Pettijohn’s is an ever-welcome, 
flavory whole-wheat dish. And it 
saves its users millions of dull days. 


Pettijohn} 


Rolled Wheat—25% Bran 


A breakfast dainty whose flavory flakes 
hide 25 per cent unground bran. 
harry sony *s Flour—75 per cent fine 
atent flour with 25 per cent bran flakes. 
ise like Graham flour in any recipe. 


Both sold in packages only. 








STANDS HOT AND COLD WATER 10% 








“Dont-Snore’ 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S., Canada, Gt. Britain, Patents 
STOPS SNORING. STOPS MOUTH BREATHING 
SIMPLE DEVICE CO., Middleburg, Va., Box 14 


How to Be Stro 
-and Well { ' @® 


Se 
Don't accept ill- 
health, low spirits, ex- VF 
cessive flesh or unnatural 
thinness a8 & permanent 
affliction. The most stubborn 
ailment, nine times in ten, 
can be overcome, and any 
be mad 
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woman can ie to 
weigh exactly what she 
should—easily, ickly, in- 


tCKly 
expensively—without drugs 
—all in the privacy of her 
room. 

That’s a broad claim. But 
I can prove it. I have re- Sint 
duced 40,000 of the most & 
cultured women ant bass = 
Up as many more, a If you have any of the fol | 
peivacy their rooms— toute Genaqenante, run a 
ac y line through it and send it 


. to me: 
Without D rugs Excess Flesh in any part of 
I will send you letters of en- y 


body 
a > Bust, Chest, Neck or 


rms 
Round Shoulders 












r ro! phy- 
sicians and tell you how I 
would treat you. 

Physicians endorse my work Incorrect Standing 
—their wives and daughters Incorrect Walking 
are my pupils. Poor Complexion 

Don't let writing a letter Poor Circulation. 
stand between you and good Lame Back Headache 
health, animation, Correct Sleeplessness 





Weight and a Perfect Figure. Lack of Reserve 

Write me now—today—while Nervousness Irritability 
this subject is uppermost. Tell C ip Indi i 
me, in confidence, whether you Dizziness Weakness 


suffer from any ofthe ailments Rheumatism Colds 
listed here, and I will tell you Torpid Liver 


how I can help you. Malassimilation 


Susanna Cocroft 
Dept. 8 624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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| Why Tartar Forms 
And Why Teeth Discolor 


Most people know that ordinary brushing fails to 
E save the teeth. 
Often, the best-brushed teeth discolor. Tartar 


L forms, and a dentist must remove it. Sometimes he 





finds decay. 
If teeth were kept clean, that could never happen. 
So the cleaning must be at fault. 





The reason lies in a slimy film. You can feel it 
with your tongue. It clings to the teeth. It gets into 
crevices and stays. 

That film is what discolors. It hardens into tartar. 
It holds the food particles which ferment and form 
acid—the cause of tooth decay. 

In that film, also, breed millions of germs—the 
cause of many troubles, and a factor in pyorthea. 





Nearly all our tooth troubles are due to that film. It resists 
the tooth brush, so enough remains to do a ceaseless damage. 

Now a way has been found to end it—a way called 
Pepsodent. It is just as dainty, just as easy to apply, as an 
ordinary dentrifice. This is to offer you a One-Week tube to 
show you its results. 





IHR 


REG.U.S. 
The New-Day Dentifrice 
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Why Teeth Decay 


Despite Your Daily Brushing 


By Wm. M. Ruthrauff, A. B., A. M. 
All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


DAT OFF 


Pepsadén 


Sold by Druggists in Large Tubes 





A One-Week Test 


Will be a Revelation 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the digestant of 
albumin. The film is albuminous, and the aim is to 
dissolve it. 

For a long time, pepsin seemed forbidden. It must 
be activated, else it is inert. And the usual activating 
agent—acid—is harmful to the teeth. 

Now a way has been found to activate pepsin with- 
out possible harm to the teeth. That way is used in 
Pepsodent. It enables us to attack this film as we 


never could before. Five governments have already’ 


granted patents on this effective combination. 





Three years of clinical tests, under able authorities, have proved 
the results of Pepsodent. Countless dentists now urge its use. 
But everybody needs it, and needs it now. So we publish this 
offer direct. 

Send us the coupon and we will mail a One-Week tube. 
Use it and note the results. See how your teeth whiten as the 
film disappears. Note how clean they feel. In a week you will 
realize how much Pepsodent means to you. It will change all 
your ideas of teeth cleaning. 

For your teeth’s sake, ‘send us the coupon now. 


1. 


One-Week Tube Free 


Dept. 66, 1104 S. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Mail One-Week Tube of Pepsodent to 


! THE PEPSODENT CO. 
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Oh- Thomas 


“Take these shoes over to 
the repair man. Tell him 
to put on a pair of 


caTS PAW 


RUBBER HEELS 


“The kind with the Foster Friction Plug 
that prevents slipping—and no holes to 
track mud and dirt into the house.” 


* Non SLIP 


ath ciie), msi aaa 
cgSTER RUBBER rp 





50¢. attached, black, white or tan. For 
men, women and children, all dealers 


FOSTER RUBBER COMPANY 
105 Federal Street - - Boston, Mass. 


Originators and Patentees of the Foster Friction Pl: 
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THE NEW BOOKS 


This Department will include descriptive notes, with or without brief comments, about books received 
by The Outlook. Many of the important books will have more extended and critical treatment later 


FICTION 


Alexis. By Stuart Maclean. D. Appleton & Co., 
New York. $1.50. 


The story of the struggles and success of 
a boy of natural musical talent. 

Amarilly in Love. By Belle K. Maniates. 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $1.25, 

Asgard and the Gods. Adapted from the 
Work of: Dr.W. Wiigner by M. W. Macdowell. 
Edited by W. S. Ww. duce. E. P. Dutton & 
Co., New York. $2. 

In this volume Dr. Wagner takes up the 
legends, religious beliefs, and myths of the 
Norsemen, and retells in clear and readable 
English the Norse myths. There is an in- 
troduction which deals adequately with 
what is known of the history of these 
famous legends. 

Day and Night Stories. By Algernon Black- 
wood. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $1.50. 

We have often commented on the imag- 
inative quality of Mr. Blackwood’s wor 
Tnese mystical tales have that quality in a 
pre-eminent degree. Like his former 
stories, they possess distinct literary value. 
Epics and Romance of the Middle Ages. 

Adepted from the Work of Dr. W. Wiener by 


Macdowell and Edited by W. S. W. 
Anson. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $2. 


Charlemagne and his heroes, and the 
other great German epic cycles of the 
Middle Ages, the legends of the Grail, and 
the story of Beowulf are here retold with 
scholarly adherence to the originals and 
yet with dramatic unity and story-telling 
force. 

Fighting Men (The). By Alden Brooks, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.35. 

These war stories include such a depic- 
tion of actual conditions as would be possi- 
ble only from the pen of a man who had 
moved among the scenes described. The 

lan is an original one, as the stories have 
in turn for principal character a Prus- 
sian, Belgian, Parisian, Slav, American, 
and Englishman. The tale called “The 
Odyssey of Three Slavs” is one of the 
most powerful war stories we have seen. 
Altogether the book is unusual in its 
dramatic power. 
Fishpingle. By Horace Annesley Vachell. The 
George H. Doran Company, New York. $1.35. 

There are two delightful characters in 
this book—the old-time English country 
squire and his butler, who has the absurd 
name of Fishpingle, but, as every reader 
almost from the beginning will foresee, is 
actually the squire’s elder brother. The 
obstinacy of the fine old English landowner 
in blocking modern ideas is the theme. 
Apart from these two characters the story 
is hardly equal to many of Mr. Vachell’s 
previous admirable novels. 

House-Mates. By J. D. Beresford. The George 
H. Doran Company, New York. $1.50. 

Not by any means the equal of Mr. 
Beresford’s “ These Lynnekers.” The in- 
cidents are disagreeable and in one case 
revolting, and the young man who narrates 
the history of his younger days is much 
more interested in his own psychological 
development than the reader is likely to be. 
Miss Haroun Al-Raschid. By Sente Douglas 

ran 


Kerruish. The George H. Company, 
New York. $1.50. 


A capital story, in which, as the publish- 
ers truly say, “ archzology is deftly mingled 
with love, mystery, intrigue, plots and 
counterplots.” Assyriology does not seem 
a promising subject for romance, but one 
finds few more exciting narrativés than 
that in which Miss Haroun wins the con- 





test for the possession of a mound of im- 
mense excavating possibilities from a rival 
band of explorers. The author has a close 
knowledge of Kurdistan and its people. 
Youth Plu e). By Henry A. Shute. 
Henghten Minin I Beam. i 

The highly amusing experiences of a 
typical American lad in the trying period 
between boyhood and young manhood. In 
away it is a sequel to Judge Shute’s enter- 
taining “ Real Diary of a Real Boy.” 

BOOKS FOR YOUNG FOLKS 
s ish Chest e). By Edna A. Brown. Th 
"Lothrop, ie Rnoraed Company, Beaten. 

The promise of the tifle as to hidden 
treasure is amply fulfilled by the story, the 
scene of which is laid in the island of 
Jersey. 

Dave Porter’s Great Search. By Edward 
Stratemeyer. (Dave Porter Series.) The Lo- 
throp, Lee & Shepard Company, Boston. $1.25. 

The names of Edward Stratemeyer and 
Dave Porter have come to be almost 
synonymous. Every year sees a new Dave 

orter ‘book, and with young readers the 
popularity of the books never fails. 

Top of the Continent (The). By Robert Ster- 
ling Yard. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
foc, 

A capital book for young people. The 
title indicates the subject, the great Rocky 
Mountain System of National Parks. Sec- 
retary Lane, of the Interior Department, 
furnishes a foreword, which pays an ear- 
nest tribute to the educational possibilities 
in our beautiful and noble park system in 
the Far West. 

Village Pest (The). By Montgomery Rollins. 
gt Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company, Boston. 

When I Was a Girl in Holland. By Cornelia 


de Groot. The Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Com- 
pany, Boston. 75c. 


As with other books in this series, this is 
written by an author who had lived as a 
child in the country described. What a 
child saw and heard in Holland makes a 
——— interesting narrative, and the 

ook will be read by children and older 
people alike with pleasure. 

Winning His Army Blue ; or,,The Honor 


Graduate. By Norman Brainerd. The 
Loren, Lee & Shepard Company, Boston. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Abraham Lincoln. By Wilbur F. Gordy. 
Heroes and Leaders in American History. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 75c. 


Son of the Middle Border (A). By Hamlin 
a The Macmillan Company, New York. 


An autobiography with the fascination of 
romance, and in a measure the form of fic- 
tion. The pen picture of pioneer life in the 
western section of the Middle West, chiefly 
on a Wisconsin farm, is admirable and 
charming, inspired too with genuine and 
racy Americanism. It is a book well worth 
reading and re-reading. 


HISTORY, POLITICAL ECONOMY, AND POLITICS 


Emancipation of the American City (The). 
By Walter _ Arndt. Duffield & Co., 


New Yor L 
Telling how to get, apply, and keep home 
rule in cities. 


Expansion of Euro (The). By Ramsay 
Muir. Houghton Mifftin Company, m. $2. 


This book discusses the influence of Eu- 
rope upon the world. Professor Muir 
naturally gives predominance to the British 
Empire, not only because it covers a quar- 
ter of the earth’s surface, but also because 
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The New Books (Continued) 
it is the Briton’s chief concern—and Pro- 
fessor Muir writes primarily for the Briton. 
But there are deficiencies in the Empire’s 
system—the non-share of the dominions in 
the determination of foreign policy and in 
the direction of Imperial Tienes. toc in- 
stance. Either the great dominions will 
become independent states, as the American 
colonies did, prophesies Professor Muir, or 
the Empire must reshape itself as a sort of 

ermanent offensive and defensive alliance, 
its foreign policy and defense being ar- 
ranged “ mutual agreement. The book 
was evidently written before the close of the 
recent British Imperial Conference. That 
body placed itself definitely on record at 
least as regards foreign policy. It de- 
cided that in readjusting the constitutional 
relations of the Empire’s component parts 
the right of the dominions and India to an 
adequate voice in foreign policy must be 
recognized. 


ESSAYS AND CRITICISM 


English-Speaking Peoples (The). By George 
— Beer. The Macmillan Company, New 
fork. $1.50. 


Human Nature. By George Scoville Hamlin. 
The Knickerbocker Press, New York. $1.25. 
The author states in the last chapter his 
conclusions that the restraining hand of a 
future place of torment has been removed 
from off the shoulders of mankind; that 
the womanhood of humanity is taking its 
- place; that upon the women of humanity, 
therefore, rests a great moral responsibility ; 
that if women and men unite in the attain- 
ment of the common goal, and become ad- 
vocates of those laws which will care for 
the future well-being of humanity, America 
may be able “to step forward and become 
an advocate of free trade, which is to be 
the ideal of the future democracy.” This 
seems to us a lame and impotent conclusion 
of a treatise on so large a subject as human 
nature ; nor do we find much in the preced- 
ing chapters that contributes to either the 
establishment or the elucidation of these 
conclusions. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


Law and the Word (The). By T. Troward. 
Robert M. McBride & Co., New York. $1.50. 


The author’s belief may be succinctly 
outlined thus: There is One All-Originat- 
ing Eternal Spirit, the Source and Law of 
the Universe. Hence flows the Creative 
Word in a ceaseless current of energy. The 
all-pervading ether-medium, which trans- 
mits the vibrations of light and electricity, 
transmits also the thought-power of the 
Word, human as well as divine, to the im- 
rae sub-consciousness latent in all man- 

ind. Its suggestions may be resisted, but 
man is given freedom to use the current of 
the Word as he will for himself and fellow- 
men. To use it constructively for the 
benefit of soul and body is the problem of 
personal life and destiny. 


Mental Conflicts and Misconduct. By 
by ae Healy. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
2.50. 


Missionary Education in Home and 
School. By Ralph E. Diffendorfer. Manuals 
of Religious ucation for Parents and 
Teachers. Edited by Charles Foster Kent. 
The Abingdon Press, New York. $1.50. 

WAR BOOKS 


Aristodemocracy. From the Great War Back 
to Moses, Christ, and Plato. An Essay. B 
Sir Charles Waldstein. Longmans, Green & 
Co., New York. $3.50. 

The first sentence of the Introduction to 
this book asks a question, “ What is the real 
cause of this war?” The last two sentences 
give the author’s answer: “ It is my object 
in this essay thus to show that in this 
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Concrete Highway bordering Silver Lake, Snohomish County, Wn. 
W. C. Bickford, County Engineer 


140 Miles of Concrete 


Highway in a Single County 


The county is Snohomish, Washington. The 
money was raised by a good roads bond issue. 
In 1916, 42 miles of concrete roads were com- 
pleted. This year, 60 miles are building. The 
remainder of the mileage will be constructed in 
1918. Then the county will have a connected 
system of hard,durable concrete roads built to 
carry the heaviest kind of traffic. It will save an 
- annual expenditure for repairs amounting to 
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= many thousands of dollars. 
2 For a number of years Snohomish County has spent ~ 
= $350,000 annually on roads and bridges. Sixty per | 
= cent of this went for upkeep of roads alone—a waste | 
= which the people determined to stop. Concrete is now 
= doing away with waste as fast as the mileage can be 
= constructed. 
= The example of Snohomish County is well worth study by = 
other communities aa - - 
road improvements. t built = 
apne ROADS: J roads of solid concrete and laid = 
R ADVANTAGES them out in a connected system = 
No Mud—WNo Dust to provide county-wide service 
No Ruts—No Holes and eliminated expensive upkeep. = 
= No Slippi inks : ; : 
= No Skidding Detailed information about this == 
= Easy Haali and other systematic road under- 
S| Ss 4 h Ridin takings will be furnished on re- 
= moot. quest; also, information aboutcost == 
= Long Life—Safety of building and maintaining con-  — 
= Always Ready forUse } crete roads. Write for Bulletin = 
= Low Maintenance No. 136. Take this question up = 
= Moderate Cost with your road authorities. = 
E PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION E 
= Offices at = 
= ATLANTA DALLAS KANSAS CITY PITTSBURGH SEATTLE | 
eo ee a ae 
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The Tragedy of Deafness! 


By L. E. SMITH 


NLY those who suffer the afflic- 
tion of deafness can know the 
tragedy of it. Because theirs is 
a loss that is not apparent to 

others, they do not always receive the 
consideration that is willingly given to 
others whose deformity is visible to all. 

All too often the affliction of deafness 
is regarded with impatience and irritation. 
People dislike to have to repeat their re- 
marks—they tire of speaking in a loud 
tone—they lose patience. And so the suf- 
ferer from deafness, rather than ask con- 
tinually: ‘“* What’s that ?” or “ What did 
you say?” gradually accepts the inevita- 
ble and sinks into a life of loneliness. 

He finds himself shut off from the 
world about him. A wall of silence stands 
between him, his friends, and even his 
own family. They become as strangers 
to him. He feels that fate has sentenced 
him to a living death, and he thinks of 
the long stretch of dreary years before 
him, knowing that his hearing will con- 
tinue to grow worse as the years go by. 

Others can enjoy the theater, the opera, 
concerts. Life is full and rich and bright 
for them. They can fear. They have a 
priceless treasure—how great it is only a 
person without it can tell. 

Not only does deafness deprive one of 
countless pleasures and enjoyments in 
life—it is also a constant source of danger. 
The deaf person is unsafe on the streets, 
for failing to hear the sounds of traffic, he 
may be run down by an approaching 
vehicle—perhaps maimed or killed. 

Hardest of all is the lot of the deaf 
person who is without independent means 
of livelihood. He finds that his affliction 
is a handicap in business—an almost un- 
surmountable obstacle to obtaining em- 
ployment. Unable to work, through no 
fault of his own, he is compelled to place 
himself upon the charity of the members 
of his family. 


A New Kind of Ear Phone 


No wonder that men and women who 
know the tragedy of deafness seek relief 
in the numerous devices that are offered 
to them. But practically every deaf per- 
son knows that the old style ear phone 
affords at best only a small measure of 
improvement in hearing. What has been 
needed is the discovery of an entirely new 
principle in the construction of the ear 
phone. 

Such a discovery has just been an- 


nounced by the Mears Ear Phone Com- 
pany of New York City—the result of sev- 
eral years’ research and experimentation 
by a foreign inventor. It is impossible to 
explain in this space the operation of 
this new “Intensitone ”” model with its 
remarkable adjustment to 96 different 
shades of sound, for every kind and de- 
gree of deafness. 

A complete description and explana- 
tion, however, can be obtained by any 
one interested, without any expense or 
obligation. A valuable booklet has been 
prepared by the Mears Ear Phone Com- 
pany, which tells all about the causes of 
deafness and its treatment and explains 
the “ Intensitone ” in detail. 

Whether you are just a little hard of 
hearing or almost totally deaf—if you 
have a “ringing” noise in the ears, a 
sense of fullness in the head—if you suf- 
fer from catarrhal colds—if you find that 
you are not able to hear even slight 
sounds clearly and distinctly, it will pay 
you to get this booklet at once, as the 
tendency of deafness is to get worse all 
the time unless it is taken in hand. 


What Causes Deafness ? 

The most common causeof deafness is 
catarrh of the middle ear. A congested 
condition is developed which interferes 
with the normal action of the various 
parts of the ear structure. The partial 
deafness and sense of fullness experi- 
enced by persons with cold in the head is 
due to the same cause. This condition, 
however slight, should not be neglected, 
as the ear drum itself thickens and withers 
from disuse, and the result is complete 
deafness. 

On the other hand, people who are al- 
most totally deaf, often give up all hope 
of ever hearing again. But, unknown to 
them, there may still be some vitality in 
the aural cavity and the auditory nerve, 
which may again be brought into use by 
the new “ Intensitone ”’ ear phone. 

If you should decide that you would like 
to see and try the “ Intensitone ” Ear Phone, 
with its new 96 sound adjustment, you can do 
so without paying a penny in advance. So 
sure are the makers that it will enable you to 
hear ferfectly that they are willing to send it 
to you for ten days’ free trial without deposit. 

But first get the free booklet, “ Deafness— 
Its Causes and Treatment.” Write for it 
today—a postcard will do. Address the Mears 
Ear Phone Co., Dept. 59, 45 West 34th St., 
New York City. 





COMMUNITY WORK 
Professional Leaders Needed 


A satisfying career for men and women of social vision 
and personality. 
THE 


Training School for Community Workers 


of the People’s Institute, New York 
JOHN COLLIER, Director 
In a one year course of training we prepare our students 
for well-paid positions in Community Centers, Social Settle- 
ments, Public Employment and Child Welfare Services. 
All these agenciesare growing in national importance and 
are being mobilized for the permanent Americanization 
Campaigns of many big cities. 
We have never had enough graduates to fill all the desir- 
able positions for trained, competent workers that have 
come to us. For catalogue and information address 


TRAINING — FOR COMMUNITY WORKERS 


Fifth Avenue, New York 


. 











Wi’ BONDS ? 


The Nation needs money. Bonds extend 
long after “war profits’ end. They increase 
all taxes, burden industry until paid and 
ultimately cost $2.00 for every $1.00 raised. 
They increase living costs and reduce wages. 
THINK OR PAY 

A tax on land values only will raise yearly 
$5,000,000,000, will abolish all other ‘taxes, 
force idle land into use, increase crops, boom 
industry and perpetuate real prosperity. 


Investigate—Booklet F 
SINGLE TAX LEAGUE, Arden, Delaware, Dept. M 
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absence of ideals and of religious faith, 
truly expressive of our best thought and of 
the civilized conditions of modern life, is to 
be found the real cause of this one sudden 
and universal crisis in European history. 
It is also my object io endeavor in all hu- 
mility to indicate at least the direction in 
which the reconstitution of our ideals and 
the establishment of an effective faith for 
the future can be found.” Thus this book 
goes deeper in its treatment of the causes 
of the great European war than most of the 
current volumes, which have treated the 
causes as political or economic. The author 
in Chapter II gives an admirable picture 
of the older Germany, and in Chapter III 
traces the history of its moral degenera- 
tion—the growth of its envy, of its money 
greed, of its social depravity, of its inhuman 
militarism. In Part IIT he suggests in some 
detail the cure for the moral disease of the 
present century, seen not only in Germany, 
though in Germany seen at its worst ; and in 
Part [V he points out in detail man’s duties 
as a social being—to the family, to the com- 
munity, to the state, to humanity, to him- 
self, and to God. The book would be better 
for some omissions and some condensa- 
tions. But this volume and the one hereto- 
fore noticed entitled “ Europe Unbound” 
are worthy of special commendation to the 
clergy ro | other ethical teachers for the 
light which they throw upon the moral and 
spiritual problems connected with the war, 
and for the inspiration which they furnish 
to those who are attempting to deal with 
those problems. 


Immediate Causes of the Great War (The). 
By Oliver Perry Chitwood. The Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, New York. $1.35. 


Land of Deepening Shadow (The). Ger- 
many-at-War. By D. Thomas Curtin. The 
George H. Doran Company, New York. $1.50. 

The reader who has made a careful study 
of rm reports from Germany dur- 
ing the last three years will not find much 
that is actually new in this volume. But he 
will find the information collected and 
classified ; he will find the facts reported 
in an impartial and historizal spirit ; and 

he will find the reports characterized by a 

degree of reality and authority not always, 

perhaps not often, to be found in newspaper 
correspondence. The author traveled 
through Germany often on foot, and reports, 
not what he was given every facility to see, 
but what was often panne» § hidden from 
him. His description of the scene of the 
unlading of the wounded from the Prussian 
Guard after the battle of the Somme, a 
tragic scene witnessed by him in spite of 
the endeavor to keep it concealed, is 
graphic. His charges of official lying are 
specific and apparently well justified. He 
estimates that there were not more than 
eleven million men who could be enrolled 
in the German army and navy, that the 
total losses have amounted to close upon 
five million, leaving now six million or a 
little more all told, many of whom are not 
at all suited for service at the front. He 
was allowed to visit one prison camp, and 
records his conviction that “the men in 
charge of the camp do everything within 
their power to make the life of the prison- 
ers happy ;” as to conditions in other camps 
he can make no report. He finds much dis- 
content among the common people, due not 
merely to their lack of provisions, but to 
the corruption of the wealthy agrarian class, 
who “are holding back their supplies until 
they have forced up the maximum price,” 
and who contrive to keep their food sup- 
plies from the commandeering by the Gov- 
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ernment to which the food supplies of the 

peasant class are subjected. Late is, he 

says, no self-sacrifice among the wealthy 
class in Germany. “While the poor are 
being deprived of what they have, the 
hina. of pearls, diamonds, and other 

ems by tlie profiteers are on a scale never 

efore known in Germany.” The book jus- 
tifies its title, “The Land of Deepening 

Shadow.” 

Marne Campaign (The). By Major F. E. Whit- 
ton. (Campaigns and Their Lessons, Edited by 
Major-General C. E. Callwell, C.B.) Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston. $4. 

On the Right of the British Line. By Cap- 
tain Gilbert Nobbs. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. $1.25. 

An animated narrative of the writer’s 
experiences in the Somme campaign. 

EDUCATIONAL 

Science and Learning in France. With a 
Survey of . tunities for American Students 
in French Universities. An Appreciation by 
American Scholars. The Society for American 
Fellowships in French Universities. 

Foreign post-graduate work has hitherto 
meant to most Americans, in the first place, 
Germany ; in the second place, England ; 
and only in the third place, France. Ger- 
man and British higher education have been 
so much better known than the French that 
even many scholars have been confused for 
a moment, when the College of France and 
the University of Paris were mentioned, to 
remember just which was which. 

Despite this, foreigners compose nearly 
a seventh of the entire French university 
body, so we learn from this substantial 
volume.: Its.compilers emphasize the fact 
that higher education in the sixteen French 
universities. is.on the same basis as that in 
the twenty-six’'German universities, but in 
so doing they nowhere attempt to minimize 
the value of German’ university methods, 
research, and achievement. They are equally 
insistent, however, in’ celebrating the con- 
tributions of France in various. fields of 
knowledge. , The book furnishes much in- 
formation concerning French scholars and 
their special fields of research, concerning 
graduate work in. France and courses of 
university instruction, and concerning li- 
braries, laboratories, archives, museums, 
special schools, auxiliary institutes, and 
other facilities for study. France offers 
the special inducements of her stimulus 
towards sound taste and her atmosphere of 
freedom and democracy. 

It may be urged that the present time, 
when men are interested in saliinny service 
rather than in academic study, is hardly 
the time to present the claims of France as 
a field for serene graduate study in general, 
and American fellowships in French univer- 
sities in particular. On the other hand, a 
time when more than ever we think and 
talk about France, when our men are offi- 
cially in France as never before, may be 
the very time to begin the campaign towards 
turning attention to whatever may be of- 
fered there by education. 

The publication of this book coincides 
with the establishment of an American 
University Union in Paris, cementing the 
bond between American students and 
French universities. That bond will, we 
are convinced, be for all time an indisso- 
luble tie between France and America. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Heaith First. By Henry Dwight Chapin, M.D. 
The Century Company, Hee Tah. S150. 

Home and Its Management (The), A Hand- 
book in Homemaking, with Three Hundred 
Inexpensive Cooking Receipts. By Mabel Hyde 
oa The Century aon New York. 
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Stop Reading the War News 
Blindfolded ! 


S YOU READ your newspaper or 
magazine, do you appreciate the full 
meaning of each attack, each retreat, 

each sacrifice to attain a certain position? 
Do you know the strategic importance of the 
two seaport towns in Belgium the English 
are aiming at in the present offensive? Do 
you know exactly what part of the line the 
Belgians hold? Do you know why Lille and 
Douai are so desperately defended by the 
Germans? Do you know why the Germans 
had to give up thousands of square miles 
after the battle of the Somme? Do you 
know why St. Mihiel is of such tremendous 
importance? Do you know where Metz is, 
and why it is one of the main German bases 
of supply? Do you know why the Germans 
have sacrificed 100,000 men in an effort ‘to 
recapture the Craonne Plateau? Do you 
know why the English fought. two years. to 
capture Hill 60?‘ Without knowing the exact 
location of,every. town on the Western Front 
you are reading war news blindfolded ! 

In a section of country no larger than 
Illinois, the destiny of the world is being 
fought. But this small strip of land contains 
over 7,000 places—more than four times as 
many as are in Illinois! And 90% of the war 


maps published contain less than 500 places.. 


Take the Bandages Off Your Eyes 


Great history is being made. The Arma- 
geddon of the nations is being fought and 
America’s sons are there. Can you sit 
blindfolded in such times—blindfolded when 
it is so easy to see and understand exactly 
where every place is and why it means so 
much to the warring nations? You must 
have this—the most complete single map of 
the*Western Front published—if you are to 
understand war news. It is 28 x 36 inches in 
size, but folds into a convenient cover, 54% x 
7¥% inches, just right to be carried conveni- 
ently in the pocket for frequent consultation. 

In addition to 7,000 towns, cities and ham- 
lets, this wonderful map gives all woods, 
fortresses, fortified towns, naval arsenals, 
forts, redoubts, batteries, aircraft depots, 
wireless stations and railways. The forests 
and woods are indicated in green, giving the 
map an attractive appearance. The scale of 
the map is 10 miles to the inch. It extends 
west to Ashford, England ; north to Antwerp, 
Belgium; east to Frankfort, Germany, and 
south to Orleans, France. It shows for com- 
parison the dattle line of 1914, when the 
Germans were a/most at the gates of. Paris. 


The ground gained by the Allies, therefore, 
may be plainly seen. It is without exception 
the most satisfactory map of the Western 
Front which has been engraved. It has been 
prepared especially to throw light on move- 
ments as they occur. It may be examined 


with ease, for the type is bold and clean cut. 


A Complete Index Makes Locating Easy 


An index of towns and villages accompany- 
ing a map of this kind has been proven an 
absolute necessity. The smaller towns are 
the ones usually mentioned in the news dis- 
patches. They are not to be found o# or- 
dinary maps, and the locations of most of 
them were and still are utterly unknown to 
the esa public, but unless their locations 
are known their strategical importance can- 
not be grasped. + 

Nothing is more unsatisfactory than search- 
ing all over the map for a small place that 
may Or may not appear upon it. However, 
this oss of time and patience ts now atan end, 
for the index which accompanies this map 
makes tt vastly more usefuland valuable. The 
index contains more than 7,000 names. An 
idea of the importance of this statement 
may be gained from the fact that 90% of 
the war maps available today contain less 
than 500 names. This index is bound in with 
the map and enables one to locate zns/an¢i; 
any one of the 7,000 places mentioned. It 
also gives the correct pronunciation of the 
more important places on the Eastern , 
and Western Fronts. 7 


No Money in Advance 7 
The great value of this map is 7 FREE 
so apparent that a copy will be 7 EXAM- 
sent on approval without a 4  INATION 
penny in advance. If, after COUPON 
examining this map, you 
decide to keep it, send / Nelson Doubleday 
only $1.00 for the plain, / Dept. 19 
or $2.00 for the cloth- Oyster Bay, N. Y. 
backed map. If not 7S. Piease send me the Large 
delighted with the Scale War Map of the West- 
map and index,re- 4 ern Front on approval. If it 
turn them and suits me, within five days I will 
send you $1.00. Otherwise I will 
Z return it. 


Name 


Address 


If you want the map mounted on cloth, greatly 
increasing its durability, the special price a $2.00, 
here : 


f/f if it suits you, write * Yes 
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About five years ago a woman 
in New York asked her business 
advisor, ‘“‘Why Can’t I Buy 
Bonds inaDepartment Store?” 





















































This was the beginning of the Thrift 
Bond idea. ‘The business man started 
to investigate. He did much traveling 
in this and foreign countries. He inter- 
viewed bankers, lawyers and merchants. 
He compiled statistics and made tests. 
He interested a group of high-grade, 
successful, conservative men in the 


enterprise. 


$10. THRIFT 
‘BONDS 


are 3% certificates of ownership in Govern- 
mental obligations held by the Equitable Trust 
Company of New York as Trustee. 

They furnish an absolutely safe, convenient 
medium of saving and investment and should 
be on sale in every store in America. 

Thrift Bonds are issued in $10 and $100 
units, and are accepted at par in exchange for 
bonds of the Liberty or other Governmental 
War Loans with no charge to holders except 
transportation, premium and accrued interest, 
if any, at the date of the exchange. 

Correspondence with Banks, Employers and 
Merchants is especially invited. 

Send for pamphlet ‘‘War Savings for 
Workers.”’ 


National Thrift Bond 
Corporation 


Under the Supervision of the Banting 
Department of the State of New Yor 


61 Broadway New York City 


Trustees: 
R. Bayard Cutting 
rustee, Franklin Trust Co., New York 


Clarence H. Kelsey, Chairman 
Pres, Tithe Guarantee and Trust Co., N. Y. 


Adolph Lewisohn 
Adolph Lewisohn & Sons, New York 


William Fellowes Morgan 
Pres, Merchants’ Association, New York 


Andrew Squire 
Squire, Sanders & Dempsey, Atterneys 
Cleveland 


Henry Rogers Winthrop 
Harris, Winthrop & Co., Bankers, New York 


Officers and Directors: 
Henry Bruere 
Ex-Chamberlain of New York City 
Vice-Pres, American Metal Co., New York 
Henry E. Cooper, Vice-Pres. 
Vice-Pres. Equitable Trust Co., New York 


Edward C. Delafield, Creas. 
Pres, Fraakiin Trust Co., New York 


E. Y. Gallaher 

Vice-Pres. Western Union Telegraph Co., N.Y 
Lindley M. Garrison 

Ex-Secretary of War 

Hornblower, Miller, Garrison & Potter, 

Attorneys, New York 
Charles P. Howland 

Murray, Prentice & Howland, Attorneys, N. ¥ 
James Imbrie 

Wm. Morris Imbrie & Co., Bankers, N.Y. 
Darwin R. James, Jr. 

Pres. American Chicle Co., New York 
Ingalls Kimball, Pres. 

Originator of the Thrift Bond Plan 
John Harsen Rhoades 

Rhoades & Co., Bankers, New York 
Jesse Isidor Straus, Uice-Pres. 

R. H. Macy & Co., Merchants, New York 
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THE FOREST FIRE AND THE 
LOOKOUT MAN 


The comparatively little damage done 
by the hundred fires that have occurred so 
far this season in the National Foresis in 
California is due largely to the fast work 
in discovering and reporting them by the 
lookout men, according to the Forest offi- 
cers. The National Forests are constantly 
under the eyes of trained watchers sta- 
tioned on high peaks during the fire season. 
There are eighty-five lookouts in the Na- 
tional Forests in the State. Their work de- 
mands ability to concentrate, keen eyesight, 
quick judgment. No lookout man is consid- 
ered efficient who does not discover, locate, 
and size up a fire within three minutes 
from the time the smoke first appears above 
the tree-tops. Two minutes more are allowed 
him to get the despatcher on the telephone 
and deliver his report. 

This takes much practice on the part 
of the lookout man, and, in order to kee 
him up to the mark and to test out his 
speed and accuracy, Forest inspectors occa- 
sionally set false fires or smudges. The 
lookout’s job is said to be one of the loneli- 
est in the world, and is comparable to that 
of the lighthouse-keeper on a rock-bound 
coast, with this difference: the lookout 
man is under a strain sixteen to eighteen 
hours a day watching for-fires. 

The lookout houses are built on peaks 
from six thousand to ten thousand feet 
high, usually miles from the nearest human 
habitation. They are often exposed to the 
full force of the winds and storms. Several 
houses have been struck by lightning dur- 
ing recent years, although they are studded 
with lightning-rods. 

The lookout’s means of communication 
are the telephone and heliograph, and trav- 
elers through the forest, attracted by mir- 
rorlike flashes of light on some high peak, 
may be observing a lookout man reporting 
fire by “sun talk” or receiving the latest 
gossip of camp and range. 

The wireless telegraph has been installed 
in one forest in the Southwest, and a look- 
out man on above the forest in an 
airplane, it is said, was used to great advan- 
tage last summer in the East. At the con- 
clusion of the war, with thousands of trained 
aviators and machines available, it is ex- 
pected that the airplane method of fire 
detection may become common in the 
National Forests of California. 


AN ENGLISHMAN’S APPRECI- 
ATION OF AMERICA’S 
EFFORT 


Permit me to offer my humble and re- 
spectful congratulations upon the magnifi- 
cent service which America is rendering to 
civilization. 

There is a kinship of education and feel- 
ing which allies Great Britain to America, 
and they both realize that they have as- 
sumed an imperative trust, a continuous 
obligation, from which no grief, no loss, 
can absolvethem. In this unity of purpose 
I see the hope which is the motive power 
of all human endeavor, the source of all 
human improvement, the kernel of all 
human delight. 

The peoples of the British Empire and 
America know, as did Washington and 
Lincoln, that “the smiles of heaven can 
never be expected on a nation that disre- 
gards the eternal rules of order and right, 
and the preservation of the sacred fire of 
liberty which Heaven itself has ordained.” 

Reigate, England. OLIVER BAINBRIDGE. 
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DURAND 


Steel Lockers 





TYPE L. S. 


YOUR locker require- 


ments can be permanently 
solved and your satisfaction 
assured by an equipment of 
Durand Steel Lockers. 
Durand Steel Lockers are fire- 
proof, practically indestructible, 
sanitary and convenient. They 
are widely used in offices, fac- 
tories, schools, hotels, clubs and 
gymnasia. 
Write today for illustrated catalogue. 


We are also manufacturers of 
steel shelving, steel bins and 
general steel factory equipment. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER Co. 
1573 Ft. Dearborn Bk. Bldg. 973 Vanderbilt Bldg. 
Chicago New York 








Shelltex 
Shur-on 


; EYEGLASSES & SPECTACLES 


‘S.. Economy 
+ Style 
Economical, besides 
being comfortable 
and stylish, for they 
protect the glasses froin break- 
age and save extra lenses. 
Like all Shur-ons— Quality Guaranteed. 


At most high-grade optometrists; opti- 
cians and oculists, or write us. Look for 
the name Shur-on or Shelltexin the bridge. 


E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO. 


259 Andrew Street Rochester, N, Y. 
<—euTrademark Established 1864 
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A BOY’S MAN 


[The death of Evert Jansen Wendell 
on August 27 has already been widely 
noted in the press because of his unusual 
<n for friendship. He died in France, 
where he had gone to do war work in con- 
nection with the American University 
Union. We are glad to have the opportu- 
nity of printin the following appreciation 
of his seer work among boys by one 
of his personal friends.—T'HE Eprrors. | 


I came to know about Mr. Wendell’s 
work among boys some years ago when I 
was preparing an article for The Outlook 
on heiping street boys. I had known him 
for many years as a brilliant athlete at 
Harvard, as%an amateur actor of pre-emi- 
nent ability, and as a very charming and 
exceedingly popular man socially; but so 

reat was his modesty that I never had an 
inkling of his extraordinary success in a 
field in which he stood quite alone. 

One afternoon, as I was coming out of 
Mr. Loring Brace’s office in the rooms of 
the Children’s Aid Society, I ran into him 
standing with an arm around each of two 
half-grown boys, one of whom was in 
tears. Wendell was pleading with Mr. 
Robert Brace to forgive the teary one for 
something, I don’t know what, fulfilling his 
unending task, which was, in Kim’s words, 
to “let the hand of friendship turn aside 
the whip of calamity.” He was laughing 
and joking to buck the youngster up, yet 
altogether serious, for he knew that one 
more chance might save him. Later I 
found out that he had been doing this sort 
of thing ever since his college days, when 
any boy in Cambridge who got into trou- 
ble straightway repaired to Mr. Wendell’s 
room, sure of sympathy and substantial 


help. 

His success with boys was phenomenal, 
and the secret of it lay in the fact that he 
really loved them—not boys in general, 
but each individual boy. 

His interest in them did not end when 
they went out into the world ; at the time 
of his death he had on his list some eight 
thousand of his old boys, every one of 
whom was at liberty to apply to him for 
advice or encouragement, a privilege of 
which they availed themselves freely, and 
he never failed them. 

How little he grudged time or trouble 
was shown by a statement made the other 
day by the manager of the Newsboys’ 
Lodging-House, who said that of nineteen 
entertainments—debates, concerts, or what 
not—which were given there last winter, 
Wendell was present at seventeen. And he 
would drop into one of the lodging-houses 
at one or two in the morning, after some 
social engagement, to talk to the latest 
arrivals and make them feel at home. He 
never allowed anything to stand in the way 
of going to say good-by to'a party of boys 
starting for the West, and he sent each one 
off with a clasp of the hand and a pat on 
the shoulder which those boys will remem- 
ber all the rest of their lives. 

His frequent visits to Brace Farm, where 
the boys are tried out before they go to the 
West or South, were events, and were 
eagerly looked forward to. 

o boy was too bad for him to try to 
help, and the number whom he saved can 
never be known. As Mr. Osborn, the Presi- 
dent of the Children’s Aid Society said in 
the resolutions passed on Wendell’s death, 
“There is nobody like him, and his loss is 
irreparable.” 


Frank Hunter Porter. 
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In Food Units 


A 12-Cent Package of Quaker Oats 
Equals 2%4 Pounds of Round Steak 


The round steak will cost you—for the same nutrition 
—at least 444 times as much. Finer steaks will cost 6 or 
8 times as much. 


Bacon and eggs will cost six times as much. The aver- 
age mixed diet costs four times as much. 


Remember that. Every meal or part-meal made from 
Quaker Oats means an average saving of 75 per cent. 


Yet Quaker Oats is the luxury grade of the best- 
balanced food in existence. Of the most nutritious grain 
food. It is the food for growth, she energy food, and 
nowadays ¢he economy food. 


Think what a delightful way this is to bring down cost 
of living. 


Qualkxer Oats 


The Extra-Fine Oat Food 


Two-thirds of the oats as they come to us are omitted from Guano 
Oats. We use but the queen grains, and we get but ten pounds from a 
bushel. 

The marvelous flavor which results has won millions to this brand. 
Yet it costs no extra price. 

Note the recipes with every package for bread, muffins, pancakes, 
cookies, etc. There are many delightful ways to use it, outside the 
cereal dish. 


12c and 30c per package in United States and 
Canada, except in Far West and South 
where high freights may prohibit 
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A Supreme Court Justice Emphasizes 
the Need of Trust Company Trusteeship 


“TQECAUSE the estate is so large, I deem it necessary to join with him 
in its management a responsible trust company. The practice seems 

to be now uniform among men of large properties to designate a trust 

company as one of their executors.” 

(A Supreme Court Justice made this statement when appointing a trust 

company to act jointly with an individual in the management of an estate.) 


The Bankers Trust Company is designated as executor 
and trustee under will by many “men of large properties,” 
as well as by many persons of only moderate wealth, who 
realize that under this Company’s efficient management, 
the best interests of their heirs will be scrupulously guarded. 
The highly specialized service of this Company costs no 
more than the service of an individual. Write for information. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


Resources over $330,000,000 


Astor Trust Office 
Fifth Ave. and 42nd St. 


New York City 
EN 





Downtown Office 
16 Wall St. 





Bankers Trust 
Building 
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O any subscriber of The Outlook who sends us 
the names and addresses of a dozen friends who 
may be interested in The Outlook and who 

are not now subscribers, we will send in acknowledg- 
ment a free copy of “The Man Without a Country,” 
by Edward Everett Hale. It is especially ap- 
propriate at this time. The book is cloth-bound, 


illustrated, and well worth a place in any library. 


THe OuTLook ComMPANY. 























WALK ON YOUR HEAD 


Here is a health discovery as revo- -—— — ' 
lutionary as walking on your head ! “ ' 

This discovery was revealed to me 
at the age of 65. At that time I was 
an old man, suffering from dyspepsia, 
insomnia, catarrh and general lassitude. 
To-day I am 67 years young, and rid 
of all my bodily afflictions. My rejuve- 
nation convinces me that I have made 
the most remarkable health discovery 
of all time. It has given me the vital 
Force, the Appetite, the Digestion, the Sleep, the Ambition of 
healthy youth. 

It is different from anything heretofore published. No 
concoction nor contrivance of any kind; no expense and no 
trouble at all. 


It is something new as old as creation. 

My discovery is revealed ina booklet of 39 es of big type and eight pages of 
illustrations ; price $3.00; not for the little book but for the BIG IDEA—Its value 
cannot be weighed in the scale of dollars and cents. 

On receipt of $3.00 I shall mail you a copy. If, after reading it, you doubt the 
efficacy of its teaching, submit the book to your physician and, if he disapproves, 
send it back and I shall refund your money promptly. Remit by check, money 
order or registered letter. 

I am just a plain busi man (Manager Caw’s Pen & Ink Co., 40 years) ; never 
studied medicine nor y, but I believe my book divulges the most effective 
means of restoring and maintaining good health known to man. 

Instalment Plan: Remit 50c. and you will receive the book by return mail; 

then remit 50c. monthly for 6 mon CP $3.50. If book be returned 

uninjured within the six months I shall refund al] payments except the first. 
FRANCIS CASHEL BROWN, F-76 Duane St., New York 
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BY THE WAY 


A subscriber writes: “Children often 
get the most innocent messages uncon- 
sciously twisted. A kind neighbor, one of 
the rare sort who make delicious pies and 
are generous with them, sent me by her 
little boy one of these pies as a gift ata 
most opportane moment on ‘wash day.’ 
The child said to me: ‘Mrs. ——, mother 
sends you this pie.’ I was so delighted that 
I involuntarily exclaimed: ‘ Oh, God bless 
her!’ When the child got back home, his 
mother asked him, What did Mrs. 
say?” ‘She said,’ was the answer, ‘ “ God 
hetp her !”’” 

Aphorisms by Napoleon are quoted in 
“The Junior Plattsburg Manual” as fol- 
lows: “Get your principles straight and 
the rest is a mere matter of detail.” “ Gen- 
uine victories, and the only conquests that 
yield no remorse, are those over ignorance.” 
“ Coolness is a grand quality for a leader.” 
“ The soul of a man is a garden where, as 
he sows, so shall he reap. If you would 
gather roses, do not sow rotten seeds.” 


A philologist declares that nine words 
do one-fourth of our verbal work for us, 
and forty-three words one-half. The nine 
useful words are: And, be, have, it, of, the, 
to, will, you. The thirty-four more that, 
with these nine, do half our literary work, 
are: About, all, as, at, but, can, come, day, 
dear, for, get, go, hear, her, if, in, me, much, 
not, on, one, say, she, so, that, there, they. 
this, though, time, we, with, write, your. 
It will be noted that these are all words of 
one syllable, and that, strangely, the list 
does not contain the egotistical pronoun I. 

“Wash the pretty red apple before you 

ive it to your little girl,” says Mrs. Frances 
Campbe in “The Book of Home Nurs- 
ing.” “The apple is good for her, but the 

erms which are on the outside are not. 
Bes the apple to nourish the child and not 
the child to nourish the germs.” 

Dr. Johnson nearly always had the last 
word in a verbal tilt, but his friend Ed- 
wards (as reported in an essay by A. E. 
Newton on “ A Ridiculous Philosopher ” 
in the “ Atlantic”) once gave him a good- 
humored quietus. Edwards had made 
money, but spent or given much of it 
away. “I shall not die rich,” said he. 
“ But, sir,” said Johnson, “it is better to 
live rich than to die rich.” “ And now comes 
Edwards’s immortal remark: ‘You are a 
philosopher, Dr. Johnson. I have tried, 
too, in my time to be a philosopher, but I 
don’t know how ; cheerfulness was always 
breaking in.’” No reply by the doughty 
Doctor to this gentle sarcasm is recorded. 

The man who has been laid aside be- 
cause of his age is now to come into his 
own. The Pennsylvania Railroad announces 
that its rule heretofore in force, prohibiting 
the hiring of new employees over forty-five 
years old, is to be abrogated. Persons up 
to the age of seventy will now be eligible 
to employment on that railway during the 
war. 

The editor of a farm paper, who admits 
that he is particular when it comes to fic- 
tion, says: “ We are always in the market 
for a good constructive story—that is, a 
story that has in it something more than 
the marrying of two persons. Stories need 
not treat of farming. We like reasonable 
innovation, particularly if it has mystery 
in it; but our stories must contain no ciga- 
rettes and no wine, and women characters 
must be acceptable in fairly decent society 
Altogether we are not easy to please, but 
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By the Way (Continued) 


probably that is because we are in a bone- 
dry State, in which the law even regulates 
what we shall smoke.” 

The Belington (West Virginia) “ Pro- 
gressive ” was recently denied the — 
of the mails on account of an article oppos- 
ing the Draft Law. The editor resigned. 
An explanation is given in this remarkable 
sentence : 

The severance of Mr. Thompson from the firm 
was a forced condition, in as much as he is a strong 
advocate of peace having held this position since 
the beginning of the European War, and whose 
instructions were likewise given the employs of The 

rogressive, for publication, but whose views did 
not coincide with the political beliefs of few of the 
officers of the firm, Mr. Rohrbough, the post- 
master, being one of them. 

The time has come again when mothers, 
sisters, and friends like to give a pocket 
Bible to the boy who is leaving home for 
the war. And the result is a demand for 
these Bibles that has kept the American 
Bible Society working overtime all through 
the summer. Despite its night shifts the 
Society cannot print the Bibles fast enough 
to supply all of its orders. One of these 
orders calls for a million pocket Testaments 
bound in khaki. 


“The —— Publishing Company,” says 
“The Writer,” “announces that it is not 
considering manuscripts on the war or po- 
etry.” At the same time a large wholesale 
book house states that “Over the T op,” a 
war book, is at present a “ best seller.’ 


A correspondent suggests that the sobri- 
quet “Sammy” given by the French to 
American soldiers is derived from the 
welcoming greeting of French enthusiasts 
when they first saw our troops marching 
through their streets, “ Voila les amis !” 
(See our friends!) Our boys took this to 
be, “There are the Sammies!” Inciden- 
tally it may be said that, however the name 
originated, it is not popular with all of our 
troops. “Tommy” may be all right for 
the British soldier, but “Sammy” has a 
suggestion of softness which is not relished 
by most of our men. 


“ Buy an upper berth—you’ll like it,” is 
said to be the slogan adopted by some 
Western railways as a war measure with a 
view to filling all cars to capacity. The 
arguments advanced to prove the proposi- 
tion are: The uppewx berth is twenty per 
cent cheaper ; the ventilation is excellent ; 
the occupant is farther removed from the 
noise of the wheels; and he is out of the 
way of people moving up and down the 
aisles. New ladder steps and individual 
curtains are being supplied by the Pullman 
Company in doing its “ bit” toward help- 
ing to make the upper berths attractive. 


The vicissitudes of life in “The Univer- 
sal City,” Los Angeles’s center for the 
movie business, are indicated in these 
extracts from a theatrical journal’s corre- 
spoanente : “One of the attendants at the 

orsley-Bostock Zoo was attacked by two 
lions on Sunday.” “Work on ‘The Sea 
Captain” was held up for two days last 
week owing to the injury to Mr. Russell’s 
leg, the hurt being sustained in one of the 
strenuous sea scenes.” “George Ovey of 
the Horsley Studio wears his left arm in a 
sling owing to an injury received in a 
‘stunt’ jump.” “ Eddie Lyons and Lee 
Moran were mistaken for spies while en 
route back to Universal City from Chicago.” 
“ A lion, which had allowed no one else to 
approach it, became a plaything for Miss 
Bara in the big spectacle, ‘ Cleopatra.’ ” 
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This new interpretation of the Oriental note successfully combines restraint 
with smart individuality 


How the modern designer 
re-creates ancient art 


NTIL recently it has been almost impossible to furnish a 
room in the smart decorative furniture without sooner or 


later tiring of its foreign note. 


In the newest design you can now have the colorful dash 
of Oriental pieces combined with complete livability, perma- 
nent interest, growing enjoyment and delight. 


This peculiarly satisfying interpretation of an art nearly 
two thousand years old, we owe to Berkey & Gay’s design- 


ers. 


This is but one example of the success they attain in the 


creation of new designs in which breathes the genius of master 


furniture makers of every age. 


England, France, Spain, 


Italy have all contributed their finest inspiration to the devel- 


opment of Berkey & Gay pieces. 


No matter what your problem may be, no matter whether 
you live in a small apartment or formal town house, you will 
find in Berkey & Gay furniture the very pieces you want— 
pieces that give a delightful new interest to any room. 


Ask at your favorite furniture shop for a letter admitting 


you to Berkey & Gay’s Exhibition Rooms in Grand Rapids 
or New York. Their portfolio of twenty room scenes con- 
tains invaluable suggestions about furniture and its ar- 
Send 25c to Berkey & Gay Furniture Co., 184 
Monroe Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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HALLOWED Sx m8 


$25 per 100, not prepaid. 35 cents per copy by mail 
Returnable samples mailed to prospective purchasers. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO.. New York or Chicago 


YOUR WANTS 


in every line of household, educational, busi- 
ness, or personal service—domestic workers, 
teachers, nurses, business or professional assist- 
ants, etc., etc.—whether you require help or are 
seeking a situation, may be filled through a 
little announcement in the classified columns 
of The Outlook. If you have some article to 
sell or exchange, these columns may prove 
of real value to you as they have to many 
others. Send for descriptive circular and order 
blank AND FILL YOUR WANTS. Address 


Department of Classified Advertising 
THE OUTLOOK, 38) Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
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peemrer 29 Sees Te Ee AA, 
The Food-Drink for all Ages 
Rich milk, malted grain, in powder form. 
For infants, invalids and growing children. 
Purenutrition, upbuilding thewhole body. 
Invigorates nursing mothers and the aged. 
More aourishing than tea, coffee, etc. 


Substitutes Cost YOU Same Price 
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ment shall first appear. 
Address : 





THE OUTLOOK CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING SECTION 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, Apartments, Camps, Tours and Travel, Real Estate, Live Stock and Poultry, fifty cents per agate 
line, four columns to the page. Not less than four lines accepted. In calculating space required for an advertisement, count an average of six words to 
the line unless display type is desired. 
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Hotels and Resorts 


Hotels and Resorts 


Real Estate 





CONNECTICUT 
INTERLAKEN INN 


Lalew ille, Conn. Between 2 lakes. F 
boating, bathing, golf, tennis. i 
aie’ Special attention to ‘automobile parties. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


THE HAMILTON 


14th and K Sts. N. W., Washington, D. C. 
A select family and transient hotel ; ideal 
location. Modern appointments and home- 
like. Good table. American plan. $3.00 up 
r day. ial rates for °  peotonged stay. 
Booklet. IRV ING 0. BAL 


~~ MASSACHUSETTS 


WELDON HOTEL 
Greenfield, Mass. 


“It’s Unique” 
On direct route to Mohawk Trail. 
Golfing, Tennis, Driving. 
For pagtion ulars write for booklet “ B.” 
N. A. CAMPBELL, Mer. 

















NEW YORK 


NEW YORK 





GOLF LINKS FREE to GUESTS 


Dutcher House P24 17§;,N:.*- 


Always open. Family and Tourist _ 
iL.v _ BE ANKE, Lessee. Tel. 34-Pawling. 








Health Resorts 
Est. 


Blythewood Sanitarium 


BUNGALOWS and COTTAGES 
Greenwich, Conn. 
New York’s most attractive suburban _sani- 
tarium. Acombination of country life and met- 
superior location, a 
high standard of service, comfort and aie. 
28 miles from New York. frequent electric service 


© ° Fortreatment 
Easton Sanitarium Jie eous 
or mentally ill. Superior location; skilled 
care. Visit here before selecting a place else- 
where, or call up Dr. Kinney for particulars. 
Phone 1661, Easton, Pa. 


Dr. Reeves’ Sanitarium 
A Private Home for chronic, nervous, and 


— patients. frlsoelderty peopl le requiring 
arriet EK. Reeves, M elrose, Mass. 

















PLYMOUTH INN 


Northampton, Massachusetts 
One of the most attractive hotels in the 
Connecticut valley. 

Adjoins Smith College Campus 
Spacious Piazzas Golf 
Interesting Automobile Trips 
Send for booklet A. 
WILLARD A. SENNA, Manager. 


LINDEN | The Ideal Place for Sick 


|. People to Get Well 
Doylestown, Pa. |an institution devoted to 
the personal study and specialized treat- 
ment of the invalid. Massage, Electricity, 
Hydrotherapy. Apply for circular to 
Rosert Lippincott WALTER, M.D. 
(late of The Walter Sanitarium) , 








Apartments 











WILLIAMSTOWN 


‘BERKSHIRE HILLS, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE GREYLOCK 


At the Western End of the Mohawk Trail 
NOW OPEN 
Send for copy of 


“ Williamstown the Village Beautiful” 














NEW YORK CITY 


HOTEL JUDSON 53 Washing- 


ton Square 
adjoining Judson Memorial Church. Rooms 
with and without bath. Rates $2.50 per day, 
including meals, Special rates for two weeks 
or more. Location very central. Convenient 
to all elevated and street car lines. 


Hotel Le Marquis 


3ist Street & Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Combines every convenience and home 
comfort, and commends itself to people of 
refinement wishing to live on American Plan 
and be — easy reach of social and dra- 
matic cente 

Room and t bath $3.50 per Ned with meals, or 
$2.00 per day without meals. 

illustrated Booklet ities 
request. 








sent upon 
TOLSON. 





STOP AT 


HOTEL BOSSERT 


on aristocratic Brooklyn Heights 
and enjoy the advantages of 


THE MARINE ROOF 


the most famous roof in America. Dine 300 

feet in the air, with a panographic view of 

New York Harbor stretching before you for 

a distance 4, 10 miles. Dancing if you like. 
Write for booklet B. 

Montague, Hicks, and Remsen Streets, Brooklyn 


NEW YORK 


-PLYMOUTH INN | 


DOVER PLAINS, N.Y. Gateway tothe 
Berkshires. Ideal for autumn stay. Booklet. 








Large 
attractive 
central and suburban ; exclusive sections. 324 
Real Estate Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TO SUBLET, Furnished 


Five-room studio apartment, W. 56th St.. N.Y. 
m fires. Well equipped kitchen includin 
iapiey facilities. Unfashionable but beautif 
and quiet home espec’ —y suitable for writer 
or student. 1 or 2 year lease.$75. 7,305, Outlook. 


Real Estate 
FL OR 1 DA 
Rent or Sale on Merritt Island, near 


new county bridge, 
two screened bungalows (4 and 8 rooms) facing 
Indian River, near Rockledge. Electric light, 
sleeping porches, telephone, garage, fishing, 
golf, hunting. Photos. Box 32, Cocoa, Florida. 


OR RENT, MIAMI. pierida.. On 

the bay. FURNISHED HOUSE, 
One thousand doliars from November until 
April. Nochildren. Address Owner, Box 185, 
Miami, Florida. References exchanged. 


For Rent for One Year 


Furnished eight-room modern house, in acre 
of attractive grounds. Beautiful situation on 
bank of St. Johns. Three screened porches, 
laundry, garage. Picture sent with informa- 
tion. Possession after Sept., 1917. Address 
P. O. Box 1,453, Sanford, Seminole Co., Fla. 


NEW JERSEY 


- LAKEWOOD 


For rent, fully furnished home facing lake. 
Music, dining, reception rooms, library; 7 
master bedrooms 
8 open fireplaces. 


APARTMENTS 


























j day_nursery; 5 baths ; 
,301, Outlook. 


ADIRONDACK 
COTTAGES 


with all improvements 
FOR RENT OR SALE AT 
Saranac Lake or Lake Placid 
inguive, of Mr. W. F. ROpERTS, Reai Estate 


ce, Saranac Lake, N - Quote number of 
sleeping rooms desired. 











To Rent for the 

empstead, L. 1. year, house fully 
a hed. 15 rooms, baths 3 (or 4 if re- 
red), all modern improvements. Garage. 
dares owner, T. Parsons, Hempstead, L. I. 


FOR RENT 


8-room house, 2 baths, 35 minutes from New 
York. Rented furnished. Attractive grounds, 
lawn, trees. New house, every convenience ; 
unusually comfortable. For rent for term of 
one or more years. le Ave., Yonkers. 


mable terms. 
ALFRED CLAYTON, 381 Park Ave., Yonkers. 
BOARD AND ROOMS 


WOULD take in home young woman who 
would like to spend winter in New York. 
Large outside room. Reference. 5,253,Outlook. 

NEW England couple would like sunny 
double room and board in central location, 
New York City. References. 5,270, Outlook. 

BOARD and ROOMS, private residence ; 
commuting distance. Invalid or middicee 
couple, erences exc b urlbert 
McAndrew, 30 Broad St., New mm, 


FOR THE HOME 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE, homestudy, good 
eition. American Schoo] Home Economics, 

icago. 




















__ HELP WANTED 


Business Situations 


RAILROAD traffic inspectors wanted. 
125 a month and expenses to start; short 
ours ; a es = home study 
under’ e for ition. 
iit ren for Booklet <L 16. Frontier 
jo, N. ¥. 

INSTITUTIONAL business er to 
buy, supervise accounts, etc., and handle 
boys in dormitory and chapel. Superintend- 
ent Berkshire Industrial Farm, Canaan, N. Y. 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 
CAFETERIA managers, dietitians, ma- 
trons, ym secretaries, governesses, 
snptheee? hel; iss Richar 49 West- 
minster St., ovidemen. R. I. 
WANTED— Mother’s helper in family of 
three children. illiam Gray, 22 Round 
Hill, Northampton, Mass. 
Teachers and Covernesses 
PACIFIC age Sl tng h cogiiention rules, 
etc., send 2c. Boynton-Esterly 
Teachers ph Lo ) olen, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 
WANTED—Competent teachers for public 
and private schools and colleges. Send for 
pallesin. Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, 


WANTED—Experienced Protestant _nur- 
sery governess for country outside of Phila- 
—— Give references and salary. 5,264, 

utloo 


__ SITUATIONS WANTED _ 


Professional Situations 


WANTED, by a woman of education and 
ability, position as head of children’s home or 
——— n school. Thoroughly trained, long 

— rience, good disciplinarian. Sanitation 
and reorganization s lalties. References and 
personal interview if desired. 5,234, Ontlook. 

MATURE, refined woman, Ph.D., twelve 
years head of college biology, wishes ap int- 
ment. Would take suitable position in charge 
of home. References exchanged.5,235, Outlook. 

WANTED—Position as pastor or assistant 
by Da | Presbyterian minister_ with Y. M. 

. and Boy Scout training. 5,272, Outlook. 


Business Situations 

PRACTICAL nurse desires position as 
superintendent of Sen's home. Excellent 
references. 5,268, 

RESPONSIBLE, ee widow, accus- 
tomed to refined surroundings, seeks care of 
unoceupied home, vacant house or estate 
property. 5,280, Outlook. 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 

YOUNG Protestant woman as visiting sec- 
retary or companion. Five years’ business 
experience. References. 5,193,Outlook. 

COMPETENT, experienced woman desires 
position as matron or housemother in institu- 
tion or school. References. 5,223, Outlook. 

CULTURED, educated young lady, speak- 

ing English, Frenc’ h, Wat trav as_ companion 
or social secretary. g onwel. References. 
Box 66, Bethlehem, N. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 


Companions and Don stic Helpers 
EXPERIENCED ho: -,. od man- 
ger oe wants position * «tution. 5,259, 


YROM SOUTH AMERICA, arriving abo’ 
October first, youn woman (American) a 
wishes position with lady of culeure as com- 

ion or chaperon to young No objec- 

y= te tonvells ing. Highest re’ aan 5,250, 


YOUNG LADY desires 
panion. Well educated. Will 
ences. 5,257, Outlook. 

COMPANION or housekeeper, 
witew, experienced, competent in managing 
household matters. companion to 
elderly lady. Excellent references. 5,258, 
Outlook. 

MATRON—Position as managing house- 
keeper in club, matron or housemother in 
school or institution. Domestic science train- 

. Presbyterian. Excellent credentials. 





ition as_com- 
travel. Refer- 


SE, Greteste, ss ion, or care 
References. rb 263 Outlook. 

INED. capable American nurse. 

f home where servants are kept; 

love and care toichildren ; compan- 

keeper for eigen couple ; domestic 





cat or two Yielicate children. 


5, 

COMPANION and nurse for invalid or 
elderly person. Efficient, agreeable young 
4 College graduate with nursing ex- 
perience. References. 5,276, Outlook. 

ae W Benet widow, woman in the forties, 
gees , desires position as house- 

eeper “y ~3 widower. ha 
or out of town. 5,273, Ow 

COLLEGE educated Ne ew Tin land woman, 
domestic science experience, desires work 
s5 , teaching. South preferred. 5,274, 


erences. In 


Teachers and Governesses 


YOUNG lady desires position as governess 
in family where co-operation with mother in 
child’s development is especially desired. Ex- 
perien References. 5,251, Outlook. 

GOVERNESS with (- a training 
desires position. 5,249, € 

DEAF pupil or one with defective speech 
desired by experienced teacher, or position 
as companion to deaf lady. 5, 215, Outlook. 

KINDERGARTNER, experienced, desires 
— in kinde eran Oa = home. "Capable 
of entire charge. 5,269. look. 

GERMAN teacher ha 
erness. French, English. 


Outlook. 
PR i a ounnate, cuperionsed tensher, 
ks position as,tutor and companion 0 
children under foufteen. All English branc shes 
and French. 5,277, Outlook. 


MISCELLANEOUS | 


DEBTS collected quickly. Established 2 
~% William H. Dodd, 87 Nassau St., _& 
or! 

FOR sale, the Shook in furnishings of the 
Morris Heights Sch in Sage me Rhode 
Island, consisting of irs, —— a 
apparatus, etc., for a aa of eighty 
ages from eight to fom. together w ith 
the household and dormitory furniture for 
about twenty boarding pupils, comprising 
bedsteads, bedding, table , and kitchen 
furniture. Can be seen on the premises, Morris 
ry a Providence, R. I. Inquire at 235 Arling- 
on 

WANTED—Young women to take a short 
course for the care of chronic and convales- 
cent invalids. poly Sur Saperiatea dent, F. E 
Parker Home, N: 

M. W. Wightman & Co. "Geovpine Agency, 
established 1895. ocharge; ; prompt delivery. 
44 West 22d St., New Y 

OLD coins. Large Fall Coin Catalogue of 
coins for sale free. Catalogue quoting prices 

id for coins, ten —_,, Wilham Hesslein, 

01 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 

DIETITIAN graduate, experienced, un- 
usual capabilities, wishes to join unit going 

France. Salary not necessary. No senti- 
mentality. 5,230, Outlook. 

WAN TED—Defective pm to board. 
Address W., Pawling, N. 

VOLUNTEER work, married couple pre- 
ferred, Southern mountain settlement cot- 

e, indefinitely. 
library, work wit 
rent free. 5,265, Ou 

STEINWAY grand piano for sale. Hardly 
used. In excellent condition. 5,266, Outlook. 

WANTED—Two girls to assist in table and 
chamber work in small private school in re- 
= for board and tuition. Box 498, Windsor, 

onn. 


ition as gov- 
ide experience, 
over five. 5,279, 











Civie club, circulating 
young people. Heat, light, 





